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THREE FORTS DES MOINES 


CELEBRATION OF THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MILITARY POST 
AT DES MOINES 


The Centennial anniversary of the establishment of 
Fort Des Moines by the United States Government on 
May 20, 1848, at the confluence of the Des Moines and 
Raccoon rivers, was enthusiastically celebrated by citi- 
zens of the Capital City on the same day and month in 
1943. 

From the inception of plans under the leadership of 
the Des Moines Pioneer Club, to the hour of the last 
“taps” sounded by the bugle, as the beautiful afternoon 
sun was sinking to the western horizon, closing the 
patriotic flag raising ceremonies of Abigail Adams Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revolution on the 
banks of the Des Moines river, the historic significance 
of the event was marked. 

For two weeks previous Des Moines citizens, officials, 
organizations and business institutions indulged in a 
whole-hearted and reverent commemoration of the city’s 
beginnings at Raccoon forks, pausing in their usual 
activities and vocations to make note of the achieve- 
ments of the first one hundred years since Capt. James 
Allen here raised the American emblem of liberty and 
freedom. The final program was rendered upon the 
exact spot of the original flag raising of one hundred 
years ago, later most fittingly dedicated by the erection 
of a large granite D. A. R. marker upon which there is 
a bronze tablet bearing suitable historical inscription. 
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During the period devoted to the celebration, meetings 
were held by the Chamber of Commerce, Greater Des 
Moines Committee, City Council, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Co-operative, East Des Moines, Conopus, Library, Cos- 
mopolitan and other clubs, the Real Estate Board, sev- 
eral patriotic organizations and in the city schools. The 
programs were devoted to commemoration of the estab- 
lishment of the fort here, treaties with the Indians, the 
moving of soldiers and redmen, the coming of settlers 
after the abandonment of the fort by the government, 
the beginnings of the settlement, the growth of activities 
and population, the incorporation of the town of Fort 
Des Moines and the organization of local government, ~ 
courts, schools, churches and business enterprises which 
flourished from the first. 

In the preparation for the celebration Mayor John 
MacVicar and Commissioners John Budd, Arthur H. 
Daniels, Clarence Koenigsberger and Harry Vicker gave 
full cooperation on behalf of the city government. The 
Des Moines Pioneer Club, which took the lead in the 
movement, has been an active organization, in Des 
Moines for forty-eight years. A committee consist- 
ing of its president, Vernon R. Seeburger, the secretary, 
Forest Huttenlocher, with John Sherman, Daniel M. 
Finch, Ora Williams, Craig Wright, Forrest Geneva 
and others arranged for the various meetings held. 

Speakers were assigned by Mr. Seeburger, with help 
of John D. Adams, secretary of the Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce, including in addition to those mentioned 
above, Brig. Gen. Charles H. Grahl, Iowa State Director 
of Selective Service, Curator Ora Williams, of the Iowa 
State Department of History and Archives, Senator Ad- 
dison M. Parker, Judge John J. Halloran, Wm. M. Mc- 
Laughlin and others, several of whom addressed many 
meetings which were well attended. 

At the city council chamber in the municipal building 
on May 20, 1943, in the forenoon, Mayor John MacVicar 
and members of the council held a special session as a 
part of the patriotic anniversary program. City Solicitor 
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Fred T. VanLiew directed the program and spoke on 
the “Early History of Fort Des Moines”, and Vernon 
R. Seeburger, president of the Pioneer Club delivered 
an address on “Fort Des Moines and Des Moines” trac- 
ing the settlement of the state and the occupancy of the 
Des Moines river valley first by the Indians and later by 
the settlers. The city council adopted a Centennial reso- 
lution as a part of the program commemorating the day 
and directed that the proceedings be spread upon the 
city records and printed in pamphlet form for general 
distribution. 


INDIAN DESCENDANTS PRESENT 


At the ceremonies in the city council chamber, and 
likewise at the D. A. R. flag staff and marker on the 
river front, Jonas Poweshiek and family of Altoona par- 
ticipated and added to the historic significance by giving 
Indian songs and dances, Mr. Poweshiek is a decendant 
of the Chief Poweshiek, who was one of the signers of 
the treaty at Agency by which he and his associates 
relinquished the Des Moines river valley. 

At the flag raising and anniversary celebration on the 
site of Fort Des Moines No 2, a committee of the Abigail 
Adams Chapter, D. A. R. had charge, namely, Mesdames 
B. E. Braught, Olney S. Weaver, Gordon L. Elliott, Jacob 
Held and H. E. Webb. Arthur H. Daniels, park com- 
missioner, presented the flag to the chapter, and response 
was by Mrs. Tom B. Throckmorton, state regent. The mili- 
tary detail in charge of the flag raising was under Capt. 
E. M. Pritchard, the pledge of allegiance was given by 
Mrs. Henry E. Sampson; General Grahl was introduced 
by Col. E. S. Olmstead; the bugler was Ernie Johnston 
of the Sea Scout Ship “Remey.” The WAAC band of 
twenty-four pieces came from Fort Des Moines No. 3 
and added greatly to the occasion. 

A special meeting of the Polk County Bar Association 
was called by President Gibson C. Holliday and held 
at the Polk county court house on Saturday, May 22, 
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which was addressed by District Judge John J. Halloran, 
who made an outstanding contribution upon the topic 
“Pioneer Bench and Bar of Polk County.” From a per- 
- gonal acquaintance with most of those mentioned in the 
course of his paper his presentation of the individual 
characteristics and abilities of each made his deliverance 
of historic merit. 

It was pleasing that much interest was aroused among 
pupils in the Des Moines public schools, and at least one 
address to a junior high school group was received with 
marked enthusiasm. At the urgency of several teachers 
the schools were supplied with a leaflet containing his- 
toric information regarding the three forts in lowa 
known in turn as Fort Des Moines—No. 1 at Montrose, 
Lee county, on the Mississippi, to guard the Indians; 
No. 2 at Raccoon forks, on the Des Moines river, bar- 
racks for a regiment of dragoons, and No. 8 four miles 
south of No. 2, now the home of thousands of WAAC 
personnel in training—prepared and published by the 
State Department of History and Archives, and this 
was well received. 


This leaflet headed “Des Moines’ First Century” gave 
in concise form accurate data regarding the establish- 
ment of the three Forts Des Moines, and the start of 
the present capital of the state of Iowa. Not only was 
it distributed widely among the pupils of the schools, 
but was supplied to club members who are interested, 
and to the WAAC stationed at Fort Des Moines No. 3. 
This leaflet received voluntary commendation from a 
large number of students and historians and doubtless 
served its purpose to awaken interest in the colorful 
history of the beginnings of the state of Iowa. 

From the group of addresses delivered at the various 
meetings several are included in this issue of THE 
ANNALS. While there is some duplication of material, 
the entire subject is such as to merit a place in Iowa 
historical records and consideration from many angles. 
The charm of the entire celebration as well as the events 
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commemorated will be best preserved by giving extended 
space to these Des Moines talks about the beginnings 
of the state capital. 


DES MOINES’ FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 
By ORA WILLIAMS 


Iowa was beautiful and peaceful, a hundred years ago this month 
of May, and no part of it more beautiful nor peaceful than at this 
central spot where two fine rivers join for the long journey to 
the troubled oceans. All Iowa is the beautiful land, the chosen 
place, the ideal place for freedom, for life, for home. Never 
more delightful than when the prairies sparkle with the bright 
flowers of the springtime and the woodlands echo with the songs 
of the birds as they make their nests. Just a century ago a change 
was taking place. The leisure of a million years was about to be 
abruptly broken by an event ushering in a century of intense 
activity. 

What did it mean that an American flag was to be unfurled 
here for the first time at the very center and heart of what was 
to become a commonwealth of unparallelled abundance? 

Why disturb the quiet of the centuries with the clanking spurs 
of dragoons? 

The stars and strips kissed the wild breezes and a new era com- 
menced. We are celebrating that event this week—at least a few 
who are conscious of the meaning of the procession of the years and 
seek to understand the grand sequence of cosmic events. As 
measured by our fleeting lives, a hundred years is a long time, 
but a century is only a tick of the clock in the workshop of the 
Master Builder, a summer day on the calendar of eternity. 


There was a reason. A new military post was to be established. 
It was to be Fort Des Moines No. 2. There has been a No. 1 and 
would be a greater No. 3. It was the familiar story—the flag, the 
sword, homes and industry. 

There was little to break the silence on that May morning. 
There was the murmur of the rippling waters hardly held back 
by the frail dams of the beavers. Out upon the high levels the 
prairie chickens were calling their morning challenges, a timid 
herd was coming down to the salty deer licks, and perhaps there 
was the snort of a stray buffalo looking for its lost mate. There 
were trails leading over the hills, and the oaks were blazed by 
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passing hunters, the bees were busy filling their tree homes with 
honey and there was sweet sap in the groves for the maple sugar. 

It was a valley not only of beauty but of potential richness. 
Yet it was a wilderness. Not a white man’s habitation within 
a hundred miles of the Raccoon forks. No red man had his lodge 
within two days’ journey. Not an acre of virgin sod had ever 
been turned. No railroad locomotive west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. No telegraph ticker anywhere. 

A shrill whistle rang through the woodlands and was echoed 
from the hills. Notice was served then and there upon the sleeping 
wilderness that the time had come for the great awakening. The 
years of preparation had been tolled off and fulfillment was now 
to be. The willows bent to the wind and the tall grass waved a 
welcome. 

A heavy laden little keel boat was brought, with much pulling 
and poling, and a little swearing, past rattlesnake bend and over 
the shallows below the junction of the two rivers, to the very 
point of land where the waters had been meeting for untold ages. 

That was on May 20, 1848. 

The scene was interesting, colorful, almost fantastic, one that 
would have been fine for the setting of a modern cinema. A 
tough and tanned army captain set his feet on the sandy beach. 
He had sharp eyes, wore a full beard, shining brass buttons, a 
heavy pistol, and his high boots were adorned with big spurs. 
He commanded an army—just one company of dragoons. The 
main body of the company had come overland a day or two before, 
riding an almost unmarked trail. Some of them had been brought 
to the place by another steamboat and were already at work. 
There were a few camp followers, and a cargo of equipment. 


DEPARTURE VIEWED WITH FOREBODING 


One there was who stood erect and tall and looked upon the 
unusual event with suspicion and inward protestation. He was 
an Indian chief arrayed in his most highly colored blanket and 
his best feathers. By his side was his wife, or rather several of 
them. He was helpless and sad. 

It was not new ground for the captain. About a month before 
he had come in the steamer “Ione” to definitely locate the place 
for the new military post. He had set a stake and at that place 
his men set up a hickory pole and raised the flag as evidence that 
this was a part of the national domain. 

The army captain was James Allen, a typical frontier soldier, 
familiar with the forests, the prairies, the Indians, the wild 
game. He had held important commands. 

The Indian chief was Keokuk, the then recognized head of the 
confederated tribes, made so for his part in seeking to prevent 
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the Black Hawk war. He knew that his people had been deceived, 
abused, deprived of their best lands, but he was not only a good 
man in battle but a wise and diplomatic leader of his people. 


There were not as many stars on that flag as on the one that 
flies near the same spot today. Some of the stars were a little 
dim from the threat of national dissolution. But it was to remain 
for three years as a reminder that this beautiful valley was ded- 
icated to liberty and independence. Little did they know the full 
meaning of the ceremony in which they had a part. They were 
fixing the site for the capital of a future state. Their children 
were to help in adding to the stars of the blue field and to create 
a new race compounded of the best of many races, a culture into 
which would be woven all of man’s twenty centuries of striving 
to go forward. 


The flag raising was long overdue. Iowa was part of the better 
half of a continent that a strutting corporal had bartered away 
for a handful of coin. When Louisiana was carved up, that which 
is now Iowa was for a time tied up with Indiana and then Missouri, 
left for a few years a no-man’s-land, later attached to Michigan, 
then Wisconsin, but was next on the roll call for promotion. The 
probationary period was short. Lawyers came all the way from 
St. Anthony’s Falls to try their cases in Iowa. The pioneers were 
going through the motions of maintaining law and order, levying 
taxes, operating ferries, building plank roads, starting schools 
and colleges. Statesmen at the national capital were still de- 
bating whether the central and west part of Iowa was really 
worth taking from the Indians. But statehood could not longer 
be delayed. Men who plow with ox-teams and build cabins with 
broad-axes will not wait long for political trades and compromises. 


CIVILIZATION IS ON THE WAY 


The taking over of the hunting grounds for a better use was 
done in shameful manner. It was inevitable but the hardship and 
suffering might have been avoided. A hundred years ago almost 
the only Indians remaining in Iowa were the Sacs and Foxes, in 
a strong federation of some forty groups or families. They were 
of Algonquin stock, had fought with the French against the 
English colonists, had been pushed into the west, and sided with 
the British against the young republic. They had agreed with 
the Sioux of the Dakotah stock, at Prairie du Chien, for a neutral 
line across northern Iowa, which had been broadened into a neutral 
strip. 

That was not sufficient to stop all trouble; for an Indian in hot 
pursuit of the buffalo simply would not stop to read the “no tres- 
pass” signs. 
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Gen. William Henry Harrison at St. Louis in 1804 secured an 
agreement to vacate all Indian lands east of the Mississippi river. 
That agreement was signed by Chief Pashepaha, principal chief 
of the confederation, then with what was known as the Missouri 
band of the Sacs. He afterwards admitted, as did Chief Keokuk 
and others, that this treaty was of doubtful validity, but they felt 
that it must be lived up to by the Indians. 

Chief Black Hawk, the war chief of the Sacs, whose village 
below Rock Island was involved, never recognized the treaty as 
binding. When the little war he started was over and he was 
headed for imprisonment in Fortress Monroe, the Sacs and Foxes 
paid the price by relinquishing their land west of the river for 
fifty miles, except the reserve along the Iowa river. Later this 
“Keokuk Reserve” was bought and then followed the second 
“Black Hawk purchase” and the Des Moines valley became the 
home of the Indians left in Iowa. 

Just before the time of the establishment of a new military post 
at the Raccoon forks, the Indian villages were scattered along 
the Des Moines river from Pittsburgh to Eddyville, and near 
the agency where the town of Agency City was afterwards lo- 
cated. Gen. Joseph M. Street had been sent there as agent, because 
he was a good friend of the Indians and because the northern 
fur traders wanted to get him away from Prairie du Chien and 
the Winnebagos. On his death he had been succeeded by Capt. 
John Beach, his son-in-law. Fairfield was nearest postoffice. 
To keep order, a company of dragoons under Capt. James Allen 
had been sent from Fort Crawford and occupied some old ware- 
houses of the American Fur company on the river. 

The Indians were satisfied and happy! The fur traders came 
up from St. Louis in steamboats and swapped beads and whisky 
for the valuable pelts of beavers and otters. 

The Indians made summer excursions up the valley, to the 
Raccoon forks and far beyond. Every year they held a grand 
ceremonial visit on “Keokuk’s Prairie” on which the WAAC of 
today get their training. An effort had been made to induce 
them to sell the lower part of the valley and move north, but 
they refused. They did not care to live any closer to the Sioux 
tribes. 

About this time an incident occurred most unfortunate. On 
the occasion of one of the annual ceremonial visits at the summer 
camp near the Raccoon forks, a man came rushing into camp 
with a tale of horror, which resulted in formation of a posse of 
+The Indians of today are loyal and harmonious. As Jonas Poweshiek and fam- 
ily were participating in the ceremonies at the monument marking the site of 
Fort Des Moines No. 2, one of the company of the WAAC from Fort Des Moines 
No. 3, greeted him as her cousin. She was Julia Kabance, of Oklahoma, and 
she has since been transferred to Tacoma. Other of the WAAC trained at Fort 


Des Moines were two Pawnees, two Penobscots i i 
I 5 a Chippewa, a Delawar 
and a Winnebago. : , ares 2 ree 
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several hundred mounted braves led by Chief Pashepaho, who 
then was so oid he had to be helped to his saddle. The trail was 
followed to Penoach, some twenty-five miles up the Raccoon 
valley, where the gruesome evidence was found of the truth of 
the story told. 


A party of Delaware Indians had come over from the Missouri 
slope to visit their friends at the celebration. They had been 
followed by a large party of Sioux who caught them asleep and 
murdered all of them, some twenty-five in number. .One alone, 
who was hiding in the tall grass, escaped and gave the alarm. 
The incident probably occurred right where the county seat of 
Dallas county now stands. The Sacs and Foxes were not too 
fond of fighting, but they were good warriors when aroused, 
and somewhere to the north a battle was fought in which most 
of the Sioux were treated as had been the Delawares. 


LAST GRAND COUNCIL IN IOWA 


Time was ripe for a new job of bargaining. Iowa had been a 
territory more than four years. Major John Chambers was gov- 
ernor. Under directions from Washington he called the council 
at the agency. No more spectacular conference was ever held 
on Iowa soil. The governor, as representative of the Indian 
department, sat upon a dais beneath a great tent, arrayed in 
the uniform of a brigadier general, surrounded by a showy mil- 
itary staff. Capt. Allen was on guard with his dragoons. An- 
toine Le Claire was there to advise and interpret. Capt. Beach, 
himself a West Pointer, acted as secretary. The traders with 
their account books were near by. There was the usual flow of 
oratory and meaningless flattery. One after another of the 
forty sub-chiefs spoke his piece.” 

“We are happy to meet you here today,” spoke Chief Keokuk 
as the talks came to a conclusion, “as the representatives of 
our Great Father in Washington, in friendly council.” 

The real estate put up at auction that day comprised all of the 
valleys of the Des Moines, Skunk, Raccoon, Grand, Boone and 
other rivers—a rich domain. There was little chance for driving 
a hard bargain. The Indians would give up their Iowa home and go 
away. The “Great Father” would pay their debts to the traders 
and give them a tribal annuity in some home “south of the 
Missouri.” The claims of the traders footed up $258,566.34. 
Chief Keokuk was in no mood to argue about their accuracy. Three 

2This important treaty, negotiated on Oct. 11, 1842, at Agency, by which the 
Des Moines valley was opened for settlement by white men, was signed on be- 
half of the Sacs by Keokuk, Keokuk Jr., Appanoose, Pashepaho, Ionah and oth- 
ers; and on behalf of the Foxes by Poweshiek, Puchakowa, Kishekekosh, and 


thers, forty-four in all. On behalf of the United States it was signed by Gov- 
“tee Shai bers and Beach, LeClaire, Smart, Allen, Ruff and Alfred Hebard. 
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firms got in nearly all, namely: Pierre Choteau, Jr. & Co., St. 
Louis, $112,109.47; W. G. and G. W. Ewing, of Indiana, $66,371.83; 
J. P. Eddy & Co., “of Ioway” $52,332.78. 

Out of the tribal annuity of $40,000 a year, the sum of $30,000 was 
to be expended by the Indian bureau for “charitable purposes.” 
The principal chiefs, some forty of them, were to receive $500 
each. The body of Chief Wapello, who had recently died, was 
to be placed by the side of “their late friend and agent, Gen. 
Joseph M. Street,” and this little burying place by the side of 
the Burlington railroad at Agency is a continuing testimonial 
to the fact that a good agent and a good chief may become warm 
friends. 

All the Indians were to move soon to lands west of the Red 
Rock line and at a time to be fixed by the Indian bureau they 
would go to Kansas. There had been five or six thousand of 
these Indians at one time, but war and hardship had reduced the 
number, and it is said that only about 2,200 followed Allen and 
Beach and the traders to the Raccoon forks. Many went at once 
to Kansas, others followed in a year or two, and after three 
years only about 200 were living on the “Keokuk Prairie,” or as 
some called it the “Agency Prairie.” 

Uncle Sam had already commenced to give the land away in 
big farms. It had come easy. Napoleon had disposed of his 
shady title to all of the Mississippi valley for about four cents 
an acre; Keokuk, who had a better title, raised the price for the 
portion he claimed and got about twelve cents an acre. 

The Agency treaty was signed Oct. 11, 1842. 

All this was background for the ceremony of flag raising at 
Raccoon forks. Orders were given in February for locating the 
post. Allen had been scouting along the valley and knew the 
precise spot where it should be placed. Col. Stephen W. Kearny 
had looked it over when he returned from the Sioux country and 
reported upon it. Col. George Croghan had been sent out from 
Washington to see about the situation and he said the Raccoon 
forks was a good place, but like most army officers, he sought 
to discourage more frontier posts. 

“There is altogether too much traveling between the several 
forts for the quiet of the frontier,” he reported, “and good roads 
will only increase the evil by opening the whole territory to the 
ravenous appetites of lawless vagabonds and more greedy land 
speculators.” 

It was as good an argument as any in opposition to military 
posts and roads between them, but it did not prevail. 


FoRT DES MOINES SURROUNDINGS 


It was on May 10, 1843 that Allen reported he had actually 
located the post. He had induced Major Sanford, of the American 
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Fur company to bring him and some of his men to the Raccoon 
forks on the fur trading steamboat “Ione” but the pilot would 
not risk a second trip. When Allen® arrived on the 20th some of 
the company of fifty dragoons had come ahead, across country; 
and the next day they were joined at “the forks” by Capt. J. R. 
B. Gardinier, with a company of infantry,‘ formerly stationed at 
Fort Crawford, and the “army” was*thus raised to about one 
hundred men including the officers. Allen had asked the quar- 
termaster to provide him with “ten mechanics and five laborers 
and four yoke of oxen, and tools and implements,” but every 
frontier soldier knew how to wield an axe as well as aim a gun. 
The story of the construction of the military post buildings is 
fairly well known. 

A town grew up quickly around the post. The Ewings opened 
a new trading place. The Scotts opened up a farm on the east side 
of the river. They were from Sangamon county, Illinois, where 
one of the Scotts was a colleague of Lincoln in the legislature at 
Vandalia. It was almost useless for Allen to try to hold back 
the flood of “lawless vagabonds” and others. Many were the 
squatters upon the land in the beautiful valleys. 

Captain Beach, Indian agent, set up for business not far from 
the post. Chief Keokuk camped on ground familiar to him on 
the fine prairie that stretches down to Avon and the junction of 
the North river. It was tradition, at least until a comparatively 
recent time, that the big elm tree that today stands in the high- 
way, close to the pavement, on the hill south of the electric power 
plant, was known as “Keokuk’s Lookout.” If you should climb 
that tree today you might see all over the City of Des Moines. 
Chief Keokuk sent his watchers up that tree to keep an eye open 
for trouble. 


FAREWELL TO DES MOINES VALLEY 


The dragoons were not idle. There was trouble over farming 
and trading rights. Roads had to be built. There were feuds 
between ferrymen. Soon the stage coaches were rumbling past 
Fort Des Moines carrying fortune seekers to California and Ore- 
gon or Pike’s Peak. The peace of the valley was never to return. 

When final orders came from Washington that all Indians 


3Capt. Allen, in a letter dated Dec. 20, 1842, reported to the War Department 
that he had gone up the river as far as the Raccoon forks and selected the site 
for a military post; orders were issued from Jefferson Barracks February 20, 
1843 to proceed with the establishment of the post and erection of buildings; 
Captain Allen proceeded starting April 29 with a small detachment of dragoons; 
on May 10 he wrote stating that the post had been located. Company I, Firat 
U. S. dragoons, went overland to the post and Captain Allen, with some of the 
officers and others, arrived May 20, 1843. 

4Capt. Gardinier’s company was F, of the First Infantry, and consisted of forty- 
four men, who had been at Fort Crawford. The force at Fort Des Moines was 
therefore both mounted and unmounted infantry to the number of about 100 men 


and officers. 
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must be out of Iowa by October 11, 1845, Capt. Allen protested 
that it ought not to be done, since many of those left were infirm 
or ill and would not fare well in winter time in a new reservation. 
The War department refused the request for delay, but delay 
was necessary, and not until in March, 1846, did the last of them 
go. In the meantime Captain Allen had started at the head of 
the Mormon Battalion for California to assist his old friend, 
Kearny, in holding the west coast, and he died on the way. Me 
was Lieut. Grier who had the unwelcome task of compelling the 
last of the Indians to depart. Small bands had hid away and 
hoped to be overlooked. 

Chief Poweshiek, of the Fox tribe, had his camp near Fort 
Des Moines not in close contact with Chief Keokuk and his Sacs, 
but where the City of Des Moines is now. He had gone on to 
Kansas in quiet submission to orders but some of the Foxes re- 
mained in southern Iowa and never left. 


In the Polk county court house is a mural painting by Prof. 
Chas. A. Cumming showing some of the Sacs gathered in a small 
group around Chief Keokuk and his family, taking a last look 
at the beautiful valley they were soon to leave. They stood on 
‘Van’s Hill” overlooking the fort soon to be abandoned—pro- 
testing, wailing, resisting, lamenting. It was the saddest day 
in Indian history for Iowa. 


This was their last stand in Iowa. Fate had overtaken them 
and they bowed to the power of civilization. The Foxes, then 
the lesser tribe of the confederation, looked longingly from their 
home in the south which they called the “Lonesome Place” to 
their Iowa hunting grounds, and in due time they sent a com- 
mittee of head men to arrange for return; and this committee 
bought eighty acres of land along the lowa river, in Tama county,° 
paying $1,000 therefor, which farm was finally expanded into 
the present 3,600 acres owned by about 300 Foxes, or Mesquakies, 
as they prefer to be called. The smaller bands that never left 
Iowa also joined their brothers on the Iowa river. 


For many years these returned exiles refused to accept the 
white man’s ways, but today they are good Americans and have 
thirty-three of their young braves in uniforms fighting for the 
country that was truly theirs. 


The steamboats were the chief agencies of transportation until 
the railroads came twenty years later. Iowa was settled and 


5The Mesquakies living in Iowa are the Mississippi band of the Fox Indi 
Small groups trickled back to their old homes and Gaedale 10, 1857, Chief Mone 
qua and four others bought eighty acres of land in Tama county for $1,000. of 
tribal money. The title was placed in the hands of the Governor of Iowa in trust 
for the Indians, later transferred to Secretary of the Interior. The Commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs stated in 1896 that at that time there were 511 Sacs 
und io in ee anaes in ons while eighty-one of the Missouri fam- 

y 0 acs an oxes were living in Kansas an i i 
Tama county in 1943 auerepated 600 acres. aecbesere keke tndiet tages 
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organized by people who came down the Ohio and up the Missis- 
sippi. A dozen or more steamboats shuttled between St. Louis, 
then the great western trade center, and Des Moines. They had 
funny names and big whistles. There was the Ione and the 
Agatha, the first to come. Then there was the Des Moines Belle, 
the Leviathin, the Time and Tide, and the Movestar, not “Movie- 
star.” The big side wheeler, Flora Temple tied up at the foot 
of Court avenue and there was merriment at the little town. 
One steamboat ventured up to Fort Dodge, possibly more than 
one. Big dams were planned for the lower river. 


Neither the army captains nor the steamboat captains were 
first in the Des Moines valley. Jean Faribault was a factory 
for the Choteau firm before the century was very old. An old 
map shows a cattle trail across Iowa from St. Louis to Pembina 
made dusty as early as 1820 and it followed up the Des Moines 
and Raccoon valleys. Stephen W. Kearny saw a herd of 5,000 
buffalo near the head of the Raccoon river. Albert M. Lea ac- 
companied him to the St. Peters and made the first map on 
which the name Iowa appeared. Marquette and Joliet saw the 
Des Moines river just 270 years ago. They found moccasin 
tracks in the sand near the head of the pos of the Mississippi 
and followed them to the “Mou in gue e na” river where they 
smoked with friendly Indians. 


Goop SOLDIERS ON THE FRONTIER 


The military men who crossed the big river in the vanguard of 
advancing civilization were real soldiers. Capt. James Allen 
was a West Point man, and with his friend Col. Stephen W. 
Kearny, and probably Capt. Nathan Boone, son of the famous 
Daniel, had helped to transform some of the frontier infantry 
regiments into mounted dragoons. His company I, First U. S. 
Dragoons was know as “Allen’s Dragoons.” Capt. J. R. B. Gar- 
dinier, who brought the infantry company to Fort Des Moines 
was a cadet in the class with Jefferson Davis and later became 
prominent in the Mexican war. The quartermaster at Fort Des 
Moines, Lieut. C. F. Ruff, was also a West Point-man, and so was 
Lieut. Joseph H. Potter, Lieut. Robert S. Granger and Lieut. 
Patrick Noble, all of them at Fort Des Moines. The adjutant of 
the post, Lieut. John H. King must have been a superior man for 
he rose to the rank of major general later. 

When Captain Allen took general command of Fort Des Moines 
he turned his dragoon company over to Lieut. Wm. N. Grier, who 
graduated from West Point in 1831 and served forty years in 
the army. He it was who had the job of leading the last of the 
Indians out of Iowa and into Kansas. 
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It was Gen. Winfield Scott who was at the head of the army 
when Captain Allen hesitated about having a second Fort Des 
Moines and General Scott insisted upon the name finally accepted.® 
Both Kearny and Allen had been at the first Fort Des Moines 
which was maintained from 1834 to 1837. Gen. Lewis Cass was 
governor of Michigan when Iowa was a part of that state and 
he presided at the treaty of 1825 at Prairie du Chien. 

Gen. Zachary Taylor was commandant at Fort Crawford, when 
Chief Black Hawk was brought there in chains by Lieut. Jef- 
ferson Davis, and it was Gen. Joseph M. Street, the kindly Indian 
agent, who protested that a fallen foe should not thus be treated. 
They used to show you, in Prairie du Chien, the window out of 
which General Taylor’s daughter climbed one moonlight night to 
elope with Jefferson Davis. But Davis was not the only man 
who served in the army in Iowa who deserted the stars and 
stripes; for Gen. Henry Atkinson had serving with him at the 
post in the neutral strip, Simon B. Buckner, Henry Heth, Abraham 
Buford and A. W. Reynolds, all of whom took part in the secession 
movement. 

John C. Fremont, then a lieutenant of engineers, knew the 
Des Moines valley. He explored it and wrote a fine account of 
the birds and flowers. You will recall that when old Senator 
Benton of Missouri discovered that his daughter Jessie was about to 
fall in love with the young engineer, the senator had him “exiled” 
to be an inspector of dams along the Des Moines river. Jessie 
Benton ran away and visited her young man on the dam at 
Bentonsport. 

Robert E. Lee was engaged in engineering at the Des Moines 
rapids, U. S. Grant bought hogs and hides for his father in Iowa, 
Francis Scott Key was an attorney in litigation over the half 
breed tract. John Brown drove a yoke of oxen along Grand 


avenue in Des Moines and chatted with friends on his way to 
Osawatomie. 


It was no accident that Iowa became the first free state carved 
out of Louisiana. The pioneers who crossed the old Northwest 
Territory brought their bibles and spelling books as well as their 
axes and spinning wheels and rapidly enlarged the area where 
free labor and untrammeled genius could work out all problems. 
The fight for free soil culminated in Iowa. The one big political 
issue of the day was that of slavery. Everything had been sub- 


ordinated to that for a quarter century. But the time of com- 
promises was nearing a close. 


Slavery was very near to Iowa. Much of the early immigration 
that followed the Mississippi river up from the south was tinged 


®The official designation was by Lewis Cass, then Secretary of War under 


President Jackson. The order read: “et th tb 1 ines 
and let it be a double ration post.” Beat eo baget Sorta Money 
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with slavery sentiment. Nearly all the army officers had slave 
servants. Dr. Emerson, who owned Dred Scott, lived for some 
time in Iowa. Colonel Kearny had a slave to care for his horses 
at old Fort Des Moines. Joseph Smart, blacksmith and inter- 
preter, had a slave at Agency whom he sold to a Missouri planter. 
The Sac and Fox Indians held tribal slaves. A Kentucky lawyer 
(M. D. McHenry) brought his twenty-six slaves to Des Moines, 
freed them here, and some of them remained for long in his 
service. 

Iowa’s first territorial governor was a friend and fellow officer 
close to Gen. Andrew Jackson. The second was an officer under 
Gen. William Henry Harrison. Martin Van Buren signed the 
bill for Iowa territory, and James K. Polk signed the bill for 
statehood. John Tyler was president when Fort Des Moines 
No. 2 was established. 

The political pendulum swung violently in those days. States 
were admitted in pairs—a slave state and a free state. Iowa 
didn’t get a chance until the compromisers coupled it up with 
Florida in one congressional act. Between the frontiersmen with 
their long rifles and the school masters with their quotations 
from Washington and Jefferson and Webster and Clay, there was 
rivalry. The voice of Stephen A. Douglas was the last heard 
in Iowa pleading for time for the slave owner. Abraham Lincoln 
stood on an Jowa hill and looked toward the Pacific with pro- 
phetie eyes; and he used his “military scrip” by which he was 
paid for his part in the Black Hawk war to acquire two Iowa 
farms,’ the only tillable land he ever owned. 

Statehood came to Iowa the very year that the Sacs and Foxes 
were led away. When the flood gates were opened, the vast 
reservoir of American enterprise and ambition poured out its 
great wealth into the valley that the Indians said was good and 
beautiful. 


THE THIRD FORT DES MOINES 


More than half a century was to pass before the third Fort Des 
Moines was to be even in contemplation. The village of a few 
dozen families had become a city of 65,000, the capital of a great 
state, the cross-road of a vast and growing commerce. That city 
had a quick-witted and aggressive representative in Congress who 
had been a soldier in the Civil war, Capt. John A. T. Hull. He had 
risen to the position of head of the military committee and of com- 
manding influence. In the year 1900, at his instance, there was 
cis le Mid uot tetats the, ‘Tema 


ty land, but the Crawford county farm remained in his estate until sold by 
Robert T. Lincoln in 1892.—E. R. Harlan, in ANNALS OF IOWA, Vol. XV, 


p. 621. 
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passed an act authorizing a new military post at the capital of Iowa, 
the reason stated for same being as follows: 


“The Indians have ceased to be a disturbing element in the set- 
tlement of territories, thus permitting the abandonment of many 
small posts that until recently were scattered along the frontier, 
-to concentrate their troops thus released near the centers of popu- 
lation.” 


There was criticism and doubt, especially in political circles, but 
Des Moines cooperated in securing a suitable site at a point some 
four miles south from the Raccoon forks. Land was given and later 
a site was secured for a rifle range; splendid buildings were built; 


a thoroughly modern military post was created where there had. 


been farm land and pastures. 

This was made to be a cavalry post and was long maintained as 
such. The formal dedication was on November 11, 1903. By the 
shifting necessities of the reduced military establishment, the post 
became a training center, then a basic hospital for the army. 


When Congress authorized the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
on May 14, 1942, Fort Des Moines No. 3 seemed to be ready made 
and waiting for this daring innovation in military personnel, and 
on July 20, 1942 the First WAAC training center was opened here. 
The plans called for a normal capacity of from 7,000 to 8,000, and 
the enlargement of the post followed of necessity. From the day 
of the opening until now, a steady stream of patriotic young women 
has been going through Fort Des Moines No. 8, and while other 
training centers have been opened, this remains the one school for 
officers in this branch of the service. 


It would not be worth our while to call to mind the primitive 
scene of a hundred years ago when Fort Des Moines was establish- 
ed in a wilderness at the site of the present great state capital with 
170,000 inhabitants, nor to mark the steps of our century of won- 
derful progress, but that we might thereby gain inspiration for 
the journey of the coming years and more firmly seize upon the 
traditions upon which our State is built. Our Iowa state makers 
solved the problems of their times. They shaped the pattern of 
our social and political structure. Our generation, and others to 
come, will do well to ponder the lessons of the past. 


IowA Is FULFILLING DESTINY 


What happened here a century ago was on the grand agenda of 
the Master Craftsman of the universe. The pioneers knew this as 
they cracked their bull-whips over the horns of the leaders. The 
disheartened red men had no words for it but they understood. The 
possibilities and the destiny of this virgin garden were foreseen by 
keen observers. 
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One such student of life came this way and painted the portraits 
of the Indian chiefs in Iowa. The portrait of Chief Keokuk, mount- 
ed and richly adorned, is a prized possession of the historical col- 
lection temporarily under my care. It was by George Catlin, not 
only a portrait painter but one with eyes to see realities. He 
wrote that Iowa was “like a garden waiting only cultivation,” and 
that “it is here where the true character of the American is to be 
formed.” Here would be developed that which would be a “lofty 
principle that strikes between meanness and prodigality, between 
literal democracy and autocracy, between low cunning and self 
engendered ingenuousness.” In fairly grand exultation he ex- 
claimed: 

“Tt is to be the mint of the country.” 

The famous Iowa band of missionaries came along charging 
themselves with showing these hardy trail-blazers the route to hea- 
ven; but Dr. Asa Turner was disturbed at the prospect because, as 
he said, he had found “the region so beautiful there might be an 
unwillingness to exchange it for the paradise above.” 

The famous philosopher who traveled much and saw everything, 
Alexis De Tocqueville, peered over the rim into this midland region 
of America and set it down: 

“The most magnificent dwelling place prepared by God for the 
abode of man.” 

He could hardly have said more had he seen Iowa a hundred 
years after the initial steps were taken in that month of May, 1843, 
of taking the best of it over for this most magnificent dwelling 
place. 

Poets also caught glimpses of this near-paradise. William Cullen 
Bryant might well have had the Des Moines valley in his mind’s 
eye when he wrote: 


“These are the gardens of the desert, these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name— 
The Prairies. I behold them for the first time 
And my heart swells while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness.” 


In due time the McGuffey one-room schools had prepared the way 
for something higher than the lyceum and spelling-school, and the 
lecturers and revivalists came; and when one of the best, Theo- 
dore Tilton, was twitted about his praise of the West he made reply: 

“TI am sometimes told by friendly critics that I draw my western 
pictures in over-colors. No, I endeavor always to under-estimate 
rather than over-state my admiration for the West. 

“Tt is a majestic region. Its people belong to the nobility of man- 
kind. Its prospective growth is beyond calculation. 

“Tts soul is on fire. 
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“Its ambition is to rule the land. Its opportunity is not far in the 
future. Its triumph, when it comes, will be complete. The West 
is to be the dictator of the Republic.” 

This is what Chief Keokuk was yielding to the might of the ad- 
vancing civilization. This is what Captain Allen was taking over 
as he raised the little American flag at the Raccoon forks of the 
Des Moines. Truly the soul of the west was on fire, and that fire 
has never been quenched. 

Another day has been marked off on the calendar of eternity; 
many more stars have been added to the blue field of the flag of 
the free; there will never again be a leisurely million years for this 
region; the pattern has been set for man’s abode in this magnifi- 
cent dwelling place. 

It is the immediate task and high duty of our generation, of all 
of us who have so richly inherited from the courage and the genius 
of the pioneers, to see to it that in this “mint of the country,” it 
can always be said that “its soul is on fire.” 

For a full century, the City of Des Moines, capital of an empire 
of overflowing abundance, has fulfilled its assigned part in this 
noble adventure. 


FORT DES MOINES AND DES MOINES* 


By VERNON R. SEEBURGER 


Des Moines is one hundred years old today. It was founded by 
the United States Army under the leadership of Capt. James Allen, 
who, with fifty-two dragoons, landed at the Raccoon forks on the 
afternoon of May 20, 1848. Because of the rather unusual reasons 
for locating a fort at this place and at that particular time, pass 
for the moment a description of the fort, the topography at that 
place as it existed then, and go back into some of our earlier Am- 
erican history because it dovetails into the actual establishment 
of the fort here. 


Following the War of 1812 a tremendous surge of emigration 
took place from the Atlantic seaboard over the Allegheny mountains 
into the so-called northwestern territories, or the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. That area comprised the present states of Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois. You will recall from the reading 
of history that the Indian tribes in that area allied themselves with 

®Address delivered by Vernon R. Seeburger, president of Des Moines Pioneer 


club, at the Des Moines Centennial program in the Des Moines cit; i - 
ber May 20, 1948 and before several city clubs. phot Acc 
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the British during the War of 1812, and harassed the few settlers 
who were in that area before the war, so that the region was un- 
safe for settlement. However, with the termination of that war 
people poured into the area, because the government speedily took 
charge of the Indian situation by the establishment of many fron- 
tier forts, the removal of many of the Indians to the southwest, and 
supervision over most of those who remained. Among those who 
still remained at the year 1832 were the Sac and Fox Indians, of 
which tribe Mr. Jonas Poweshiek and his two children are repre- 
sentatives here today. Those Indians inhabited in the year 1832 
an area what we might now call western Illinois along the Missis- 
sippi river and eastern Iowa. There were frequent conflicts be- 
tween the tribes and the settlers. We white folk like to arrogate 
to ourselves a sort of piety, but unfortunately some of our handling 
of the Indian situation does not quite bear out that label. The 
Indians charged that the whites were committing atrocities against 
them, with debauching the Indians by the sale of whisky, by the 
stealing of their live stock and their crops, seizure of their lands, 
squatting on them by squatters, and shoving the Indians out. 

On the part of the whites it was claimed that the Indians were 
committing atrocities against them, and there the argument stood. 

Regardles of its merits, this fact stands out in history, that in 
the year 1832 Black Hawk, one of the most remarkable Indians 
who ever lived, and incidentally one of the greatest men, white or 
red, that this country has ever produced, a muscular specimen of 
manhood, over six feet tall, and large in all proportions, had as his 
home the village of Saukenuk, which was situated at the present 
site of the town of Rock Island, Illinois. For years his tribe had 
occupied that spot; that was its home. Black Hawk was its chief. 
They had homes, their wikiups, for they were Algonquin Indians. 
One the the characteristics of that tribe was the construction of 
the well-known wikiup as distinguished from the tepee Indians, 
represented by the Sioux and many other Indians. 

On coming home from a trip Black Hawk found some squatters 
in possession of the homes of his people, the same as you might go 
home from this building today and find some obstreperous individ- 
ual in your house, and those people, those squatters, refused, upon 
Black Hawk’s demand, to get out. Becoming enraged, as anyone 
would, Black Hawk rallied a considerable segment of the Sac and 
Fox Indians and the Black Hawk war started. In that famous 
struggle were such well known persons in American history as Gen. 
Winfield Scott, Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. Many 
others might be named who participated in that struggle. 

As might be supposed, because of the numerical superiority of 
the white people, the Indians after several months of fighting, were 
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nearly decimated, and the remainder of them retired west of the 
Mississippi river. 

That was in the year 1832, and immediately the government plac- 
ed Black Hawk on a reservation with his people, the Sacs, some- 
what west of the present town of Davenport. Keokuk, who had re- 
mained loyal to the whites, and who had refused to participate, with 
the Fox Indians, those that he represented in the struggle, were 
placed on a reservation in southern Iowa, somewhat northwest of 
the present city of Keokuk. 


WARRING INDIAN TRIBES SEPARATED 


North of the Black Hawk reservation there was established the 
so-called neutral strip, a strip of land forty miles wide that extend- 
ed from the Mississippi river to the upper waters of the Des Moines 
river, and in that strip were placed the Winnebago Indians, a sort 
of buffer group, to separate the Sac and Fox on the south from the 
Sioux family on the north. The Sioux occupied the area north of 
the neutral land. The Sac and Fox were bitter enemies of the 
Sioux. All of those tribes originally came from the eastern part 
of our country, and some of them from southern Canada, particu- 
larly the Sac and Fox Indians, and hostilities between them were of 
long standing; so the government deemed it wise to separate them 
by this neutral strip, in the hope of promoting peace and harmony 
on the frontier. 


With the removal of the Indians from Illinois, white civilization 
poured into Illinois, took up the cheap lands, and then started push- 
ing across the Mississippi. The government under those conditions 
was again forced to ask the Indians to move and permit the settle- 
ment of eastern Iowa by the white civilization, which was inciden- 
tally demanding that the Indians be ousted. Several treaties were 
made during that period from 1832 to 1842. Finally in 1842, on 
October 11th, a council was held at a little villiage near the pres- 
ent town of Agency, Iowa, east of Ottumwa, on the Des Moines 
river, which was participated in by the Sac and Fox Indians and 
the government. Keokuk represented the Sac or Sauk tribes; Pow- 
eshiek, the great grandfather of Jonas Poweshiek of the State 
Department of History and Archives, who is here today, the Fox 
Indians. Previous to that and following the Black Hawk war, a 
series of military posts had been established in Western Illinois, 
western Wisconsin, and as far north as Fort Snelling in Minnesota, 
and in eastern Iowa for the protection of the military, and among 
them was the first Fort Des Moines, which was built upon the west 
bank of the Mississippi near the present town of Montrose, Iowa, 


about midway between the present towns of Keokuk and Fort Madi- 
son, 
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On account of the making of these new treaties with the Indians 
and pushing them back further and further into the interior of 
Iowa, it was thought wise to establish a defense post west of Fort 
Des Moines, so a temporary post known as Fort Sanford was estab- 
lished near Agency on the Des Moines river, just shortly before the 
treaty of 1842. Fort Sanford was only a temporary post because 
under the treaty of 1842 it was provided that the Indians should 
be moved out of eastern Iowa and moved west of a meridian drawn 
north and south through the Red Rocks in Marion County, Iowa, 
the Red Rocks being a celebrated quarry which is to be found even 
today at the site of the town of Red Rock, Iowa, about thirty-five 
miles southeast of here. East of that line was the limit of white 
civilization, the furthest that white civilization could go, and west 
of that line was Indian country. 


PROTECTION FOR THE INDIANS 


Now, the thing that led to the establishment of Fort Des Moines 
at this particular location and at the time that it was established 
was this very unusual, this unique, provision of the treaty of 1842. 
The Sac and Fox Indians who had had so much trouble with the 
white people, so much trouble from encroachment by squatters and 
whisky sellers and others who were trying to take away their lands, 
demanded as part of the agreement to give up their lands in east- 
ern Iowa that the government establish a military post in the new 
Indian country for the protection of the Indians from the whites. 
That is somewhat of a reversal from the usual idea that we people 
have in this country that the posts® were all established to protect 
the whites from the Indians. 

Before 1842 when this treaty was drawn up it became apparent 
that something would have to be done to handle the Indian situa- 
tion, so the government as early as 1834 commenced exploratory 
operations through this territory right through here. It is inter- 
esting to know that as early as 1763 there was published in London 
a map of the Louisiana territory, as it was called, and that the map 
of the Des Moines river, not under the name Des Moines river, but 
Moingona river, was represented, and the remarkable thing about 
it is that the course of the river was pretty well established on that 
map, that is, it took a southeastern to northwestern course, but the 
head waters of the river, as is plain from the map, were evidently 
hazy in the mind of the map maker because he did not locate the 
head waters correctly, as has been shown since. 

The next person we know to have been in this terirtory was Fari- 

Establishment of army posts: Fort Madison, 1808; Fort Crawford, 1816; Fort 
Edwards, 1816; Fort Armstrong, 1816; Fort Atkinson, 1840; Fort Croghan, 1842; 


Fort Sanford, 1842; Fort Des Moines No. 1, 1834; Fort Des Moines No. 2, 1843; 
Fort Clark, 1850; Fort Des Moines No. 3, 1900. 
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bault, who spent two or three years of time some 200 miles from 
the mouth of the Des Moines river by land, which would place him 
some place between the present towns of Fort Dodge and Boone 
trading with the Sioux Indians. He is known in the year 1800 or 
1801 to have made a canoe trip with his furs down the Des Moines 
river past Des Moines to St. Louis where he disposed of his furs. 
He was a representative of one of the great fur companies of that 
day. 

From then on until 1834 there apparently were no visitors, no 
white visitors in this area, but in that year one John Daugherty 
was sent out by the United States Army to explore the Des Moines 
river as far north as the Raccoon forks. He evidently did a pretty 
good job because he made a very thorough report on the region, 
and took it back to St. Louis, and the following year as a result of 
the findings in that report some very important personages visited 
this area. Among them were the following, Capt. Nathan Boone, 
son of the famous frontiersman Daniel Boone, came here. He 
marched up the Des Moines river to the Raccoon forks, crossed the 
Des Moines at the ford which used to be out here in the approxi- 
mate vicinity of the Locust Street bridge, and encamped on the 
east bank of the river, probably right where this Municipal building 
stands. That was in the year 1885. He then retired towards east- 
ern Iowa, made his report on the region, which is an elaborate re- 
port. 


The same year Albert M. Lea, a lieutenant in the United States 
Army, was sent out by the army to explore not only the region up 
to the Raccoon forks, but the head waters of the Des Moines river, 
and his journal furinshes one of the most succinct accounts of this 
interior Iowa country that was ever been written. He went up the 
river as far as Minnesota, came back and struck the head waters 
of the Raccoon river, followed the Raccoon down to what is ap- 
proximately Dallas County. And for the interest of you big game 
hunters, one of his dragoons shot a bear out in Dallas County near 
the present site of Minburn. He also mentions the buffalo they 
saw on that trip, also elk, deer and many other animals. 


Another visitor that year was Col. George Croghan, who was 
sent out to explore the Des Moines river country, and he made a 
very favorable report upon the Raccoon forks as being a place 
highly suitable for the establishment of a military post. However, 
an adverse note was thrown into the picture that same year by 
Col. Stephen Watts Kearny, who explored this same region but 
reported adversely upon it, thinking it was not suitable for the 
establishment of a military post. Col. Kearny became one of our 
famous soldiers in the Mexican war and participated along with 
Gen. John C. Fremont in the conquest of California. 
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Nothing more seems to have been done about this region until 
the year 1841, at which time the government sent John C. Fremont 
to this area. He was not only a military man, a professional en- 
gineer of the army, but he was also a scientist, a man who knew 
the botanical life of the region, the animal life of the region, and 
he described it not merely by the common names that you and I 
know the trees and flowers, but he added the Latin names as well; 
he was that well versed in the study of botany. He made an elab- 
orate report covering not only the flora and fauna of the region, 
but the other resources as well. 


ACTUAL LOCATION OF THE FORT 


That brings us down to the year 1842. That year immediately 
following the signing of the treaty at Agency on October 11th, 
Capt. James Allen was dispatched that fall up the Des Moines river 
with instructions to recommend a site for the military fort to com- 
ply with the provisions of the treaty. He came up the river, and 
evidently decided in his own mind that the Raccoon forks should be 
the site, because the following February he was directed by the war 
department as soon as weather permitted to again go up the river 
and locate the fort. 

On April 29, 1843, Capt. James Allen with a small detail of men 
came up the Des Moines river by boat, disembarked at the Raccoon 
forks and selected this as the site for the fort. He left his men in 
charge of the supplies that were brought up, went back down the 
river to Fort Sanford from which he had started, and which was 
his headquarters up to that time, and reported to the war depart- 
ment under date of May 10, 1843, that he had located the fort, and 
on the 18th day of May was proceding back up the river to start 
its construction. On the boat Agatha he took his leave from Fort 
Sanford, and with fifty-two dragoons and several Indian chiefs 
of the Sac and Fox Indians and their squaws, came up the river 
and two days later on the afternoon of May 20th landed at about 
the vicinity of the Court Avenue bridge here in Des Moines, disem- 
barked, raised the flag, and started construction of the fort. The 
next day he was joined by a company of infantry that had marched 
overland from Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien on the Mississip- 
pi river, and those two groups, the infantry and the dragoons, who 
were the mounted infantry of that day—today we call them caval- 
ry—started the construction of the fort. The first thing built was 
a dock for the landing of supplies from the boats. The next thing 
was a storehouse, the next building a hospital. From then on the 
quarters for the men and the officers were built, and until the fort 
was completed in the fall of 1843 there were ninety-nine soldiers 
and officers stationed at this fort. 
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In order to clear up a popular misapprehension as to the exact 
location of the fort, I am going to tell you as best I can just where 
these buildings stood and the land they covered, because the topo- 
graphy of that day in that vicinity was considerably different than 
it is today. You who are connected with the city and particularly 
the city engineering department know that several years ago the 
channel of the Raccoon river was moved from its original location 
where the north bank of the river was about 200 feet or thereabouts 
south of Elm Street, moved some seven or eight hundred feet south 
and the old bed of the river filled up, so that part of the land that 
today is north of the Raccoon river in the days of the fort was 
actually south of the Raccoon river and not a part of the military 
reservation at all. Where the D. A. R. monument marking the 
site now stands was approximately the bed of the old Raccoon 
river in the days of the fort. Where it stood before it was moved 
was just slightly north of the confluence of the two rivers, a matter 
of only a few feet north of the original north bank of the Raccoon 
river. 

The fort occupied an area that was afterwards deeded to Polk 
County by the United States government, and it was surveyed by 
A. D. Jones, and was named the Town of Fort Des Moines, and is 
so named on the county records today. That plat occupies, as I say, 
the old fort reservation, and it extended from the present Elm 
Street on the south to the present Locust Street on the north, from 
the Des Moines river on the east to West Eighth Street on the west. 


In the days of the fort, the buildings were grouped about as 
follows: Along what would be a parallel or reasonably parallel 
line to the Des Moines river, and extending from the present Elm 
Street to the site of the present city library and slightly west of 


First Street as we know it today, in the days of the original plat: 


known as Water Street, was a line of buildings that housed the 
officers of the post. It was familiarly known to the people then 
as “Officers Row.” At right angles to those buildings and more 
or less paralleling the Raccoon river running up what would be 
the north side of Elm Street to approximately Eighth Street were 
the quarters of the men, the soldiers. In the angle formed by this 
right angle figure were many small buildings, store houses, stables, 
corrals, and the flag staff of the military reservation, slightly 
southeast of what would now be the intersection of Second and 
Market Streets. 


The soldiers put in gardens as soon as they got here because the 
season, May 20th, was advanced. They immediately enlisted the 
efforts of civilians in the procuring of supplies, and as a result a 
considerable number of people were attracted to this vicinity be- 
cause of the establishment of the fort. So this community goes 
back to the year 1848. Among those people were several contract 


-~- 
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farmers who were employed under contract by the United States 
government to furnish food for the men and feed for the animals. 
Among other people here were blacksmiths, quarrymen to quarry 
the stone out on Four Mile Creek that was used to make lime and 
for foundations of the fort buildings. There were also men em- 
ployed in working the coal bank at Thompson’s Bend where the 
fuel was obtained for heating the fort buildings in the winter. 
There were also employed saw mill operators who operated the 
earliest mill in the present Warren County, Iowa. Then a little 
later grist mill operators were employed to grind the grain for the 
use of the people here. The steamboat services also had represen- 
tatives here because in those days, contrary to popular notions to- 
day, the Des Moines river was a considerable highway of commerce 
and was used throughout the year except in winter and during the 
low water months of summer for the bringing of supplies to the 
fort and to this upper Des Moines river country. 


INDIANS RELUCTANT TO LEAVE 


The soldiers were pretty busy. The Sac and Fox Indians, as 
might be imagined, did not want to leave Iowa; they did not want 
to go to Kansas, and anybody who has been in Iowa in this fruitful 
valley, particularly that known as the Des Moines river valley, 
and who has also been in southern Kansas at least years ago before 
they started raising trees down there, can understand why no 
group of Indians would want to leave Iowa and go to Kansas, and 
that is precisely the attitude that was found to exist in the minds 
of the Indians. So they were inclined to wander away from the 
fort. The government tried to hold when as close in as possible so as 
to keep track of them for the three-year period which would expire 
in October, 1845. In the summer they moved out to the open ground 
in the area that is now our packing house district, and in the winter 
they moved back along the Des Moines river for protection from 
the weather. Other Indians were camped by the Des Moines river 
in the vicinity of Beaver Creek, some over on the Skunk river; in 
fact, they were located all around here, on the outskirts of the mili- 
tary reservation. 

The whites took a census of the Indians that were to be moved 
so as to keep track of them. Most of the Indians before the expira- 
tion of the treaty had already gone to Kansas, but there were about 
200 that remained in October of 1845. That fall their plight was 
so bad from the standpoint of food, supplies and transportation that 
they could not be moved, so Captain Allen asked the permission of 
the War Department not to remove the Indians until the spring of 
1846, and his request was granted. 

On March 10, 1846, the Indians, having been rounded up by the 
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soldiers, and supplies having been obtained from the quartermas- 
ter’s department for the trip to Kansas, the flag was lowered at the 
fort, the troops closed the doors of the establishment, and the whole 
caravan moved across the Raccoon river slightly west of the fork 
with the Des Moines river, and took up their way to Kansas. 

It is recorded in history that the last view that these Indians 
had of this valley was from the top of what was in those days 
known as Van’s Hill, which is that rather high prominence that 
one sees today at the south end of the Seventh Street viaduct. You 
will recall, if you remember the topography there, that the hill is 
quite high, and if you have been on top, that you can look over all 
cf the Des Moines business district, the confleunce of the two 
rivers, and further east. 

The troops marched the Indians to southern Kansas, but as one 
might imagine, before the lapse of ten years, large numbers of them 
had already come back to Iowa. The state taking pity on their 
plight—because they were wards of the government and could not 
own land, could not acquire land like you and I can today, and the 
government refusing to pay them their allotments because they 
would not live on their reservation— the state of Iowa, taking pity 
on them, authorized them to purchase ground near the present 
town of Tama, and they bought eighty acres, which was the start 
of the Tama Indian Reservation. That was added to as the years 
went on, the state taking title to more land until it aggregated 
8600 acres, and a few years ago it was transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior, who now manages that land for the Sac and Fox 
Indians. But of course, several years ago the Indians were vested 
with full citizenship rights in this country and now they can be 
land owners and are electors, too. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR A CITY 


After the fort was abandoned things moved rapidly here. On 
October 11, 1842, at the sound of a cannon, this great region west 
of the Red Rock meridian was thrown open to settlement. A rush 
that rivaled the rush into Oklahoma a few years ago when that 
state was opened to settlement, had its counterpart here. Men 
came in and staked out farms, they were allowed 320 acres each, 
and this whole region was settled, so to speak, and land was taken 
up in very short order. 

On January 17, 1846, the United States government ceded to 
the county commissioners of Polk County, which had just been or- 
ganized, the old military reservation. That same spring a county 
election was held. Qne of the persons elected was A. D. Jones, a 
surveyor, who was immediately commissioned by the county com- 
missioners to survey this tract, and he surveyed what is now our 
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original town of Fort Des Moines, laid out on the old reservation. 
It consisted of thirty-seven blocks, exclusive of alleys, streets and 
public grounds. This area had on it at that time some of the old 
fort buildings because it is interesting to note in the certificate of 
the county commissioners that provision was made for the build- 
ings, the public buildings, to be left for a period of one year where 
they may have encroached or did encroach upon alleys and streets, 
and so for one year they did not have to be removed. That provi- 
sion is in the certificate of the commissioners on the plat which is 
on file today in the office of the county recorder of this county. 
The plat was filed on July 8, 1846. One week after it was filed an 
auction sale was held of city lots here in Des Moines, and resulted 
in prices running up to $50 and $60 for property that today runs 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars in present real estate 
values. 

From then on this community rapidly increased in population. 
Our population in the year 1846 was 127 persons, and that did not 
include military personnel. In 1850, the figures disagree, but the 
most common figure given as to the population here was 502 per- 
sons. In 1860 there was a population of 3965 persons, in 1865 the 
city council of this city ordered a census taken and at that time 
there were 5650 persons, and in the year 1870 there were 12,035 
persons, which gives you some idea of the growth, which was tre- 
mendous in terms of percentage, even in that early day. 

This community was to be known as Fort Des Moines for a good 
many years. That was its official name. In 1851, the first elec- 
tion was held in this city, what is now the city of Des Moines, to 
determine whether or not Fort Des Moines should incorporate 
under state law. The vote being favorable, the town incorporated, 
and about thirty days later the first election was held. In that 
election eight men were elected as councilmen for the city elected 
at large, and from that group one of their number was selected to 
preside. He was known as a president, and he was the well known 
early-day minister, the Reverend Thompson A. Bird, one of the 
beloved characters of early Des Moines. 

The town as originally incorporated, embraced an area in the 
neighborhood of 200 acres. Two years later it was reincorporated 
with an increased area. In 1855 the legislature constituted Fort 
Des Moines the capital of Iowa, and in 1857 the physical property of 
the state which was then at Iowa City in the capital building there, 
was moved to Des Moines. In the same year, 1857, the legislature 
reincorporated Des Moines as a special charter city under the 
name of the City of Des Moines. Up to 1857, then, this communi- 
ty, with the exception of a few brief weeks in the first days of the 
fort, was known as Fort Des Moines, and thereafter as the City 
of Des Moines. I might say this, for a period of possibly six or 
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eight weeks in the year 1843 the name of Fort Raccoon was given 
to this place. That was upon the recommendation of Captain Allen, 
but fortunately for us today the name was disapproved by that 
grizzled old soldier, Gen. Winfield Scott, and the name Fort Des 
Moines was given to it rather than Fort Raccoon. 


STEAMBOAT TRAVEL 


One of the interesting things of that period was the steamboat 
travel. Today we people who do not use our rivers much are al- 
most amazed to find that the Des Moines not only is today a legally 
navigable stream, but in the days of the fort, in fact until the rail- 
road came here in 1866, was in fact a navigable stream, and was 
used for purposes of commerce. It is reported that as many as five 
steamboats at a single time were tied up at the wharf here. It is 
also an historical fact that as late as 1859 steamboat trffic ran 
up the river as far as Fort Dodge, and in the spring of that year 
one boat made four trips carrying material and settlers into that 
locality. 

With the coming of the railroad, Des Moines clearly passed out 
of its pioneer stage and became a city. Business increased rapidly 
here, it early became an industrial center, the same as today, in 
large measure, but that is another story and does not pertain to 
pioneer days. 

In conclusion let me say this, Fort Des Moines, established by the 
United States Army in 1843 as a protecting influence for the In- 
dians, has had continuous community life since May 20th of that 
year, and up to now, when it has become a real metropolis; and 
that it was literally carved out of the wilderness just 100 years 
ago today. I am sure we are all glad that we live in a day when 
100 years later we can celebrate the accomplishments of the men 
who had the vision, the foresight and the courage to enter this re- 
gion when it was not a region of highways or streets or buildings. 
and the like, but was a region of trees, flowers, Indians and wild 


animals. 


OLD FORT DES MOINES” 


By W. M. McLAUGHLIN 
It is said that “great events cast their shadows before them.” 
Therefore, I wish as a preliminary to my talk, to show the con- 


19Address by Wm. M. McLaughlin, Des Moines attorney, before the Des Moines 
Real Estate Board and at various meetings during the Centennial Anniversary 


week of May 20, 1943. 
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ditions and political situation of our country at or about the 
time our city had its birth, 100 years ago. 

In 1803 we accomplished the greatest land deal in history by 
what is known as the Louisiana Purchase, and thereby extended 
our dominions to the Rocky Mountains. 

All honor to our famed representative to France, Robert R. 
Livingston, who arranged with Napoleon for the great purchase, 
and to Thomas Jefferson, who had the foresight to influence con- 
gréss to ratify and close the deal agreed to by Napoleon and 
Livingston. 

This great acquisition of territory awakened the country to 
the fact that it should become advised as to the new country 
involved in the purchase. Jefferson sent Lewis and Clark on 
their great western exploration and Zebulin Montgomery Pike 
on his trip to the source of the Mississippi River. The reports 
of these explorations revealed a wealth of territory almost beyond 
the comprehension of man. 

Europe was fully advised, and the flow of emigration from 
across the seas was greatly augmented. Our emigration bars 
were flat, and by 1885 emigration by hundreds of thousands per 
year landed on our shores. The great triumvirate, Webster, Clay, 
and Calhoun, were in the United States Senate. The issue of 
human slavery was before the congress. Webster had delivered 
his great speech against the threatened possibility of disunion of 
the states or the breaking asunder of the union. “Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable” echoed over the 
Blue Ridge Mountains to the great valley of the Mississippi. 
The words of the great orator were read in all the capitals of 
Europe. The spread of slavery to the new territories or restraining 
it to the states where it then existed was a national issue, a 


question that was doomed to be decided in the momentuous issues 
of civil war. 


The northwest territories were anti-slavery and the south and 
southwest were pro-slavery. The emigrants from Europe and 
our own people of the east and north of the Ohio river preferred 
to emigrate to anti-slavery territory, hence the great trend of 
emigration was to the west and northwest territories. Indiana 
and Illinois had doubled their population in a space of two years, 
and the tide of emigration constantly increased. 


The Indians holding and claiming a great part of Illinois and 
all of Iowa must be pushed west and out of the way of the tide 
of the dominant white race that refused to be denied. The Indians 
were as helpless as the buffalo. 


William Henry Harrison from old Vincennes, had journeyed 
across the prairies of Illinois to St. Louis in 1804, and met there 
some of the chiefs of the Sacs and Foxes and with the famous 
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Frenchman Choteau who created in St. Louis the fur market 
of the world, they, by fair means or foul, purchased all of western 
Illinois from the Sac and Fox Indians, the purchased land ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Illinois river to the mouth of the 
Wisconsin. The Black Hawk War had its origin in this deal. 
The result was that the Sac and Fox Indians with Chief Black 
Hawk were forced across the Mississippi river into Iowa. Because 
of the said purchase Black Hawk and his tribe had fought with 
the British in the war of 1812 and was in bad repute with our 
government from that time. 

In 1836 Gen. Henry Dodge, Lieut. Albert Lea, Gen. John M. 
Street, and Capt. Nathan Boone, son of the great Daniel, met 
the Iowa tribes at Davenport for negotiation of the purchase of 
255 thousand acres of land in eastern Iowa, which was known as 
the Keokuk Reserve. The purchase was made at a cost of seventy- 
five cents per acre, and the Indians moved westward farther 
into Iowa, and the newly acquired land immediately teemed with 
settlers. An historian of the time, an eye witness to the negotia- 
tions, has left a vivid picture in words of the scene surrounding 
the great purchase. 


A GREAT COUNCIL OF INDIANS 


The Sac and Fox Indians had gathered at Davenport for the 
momentous event, their wikiups being set up for a distance of 
two miles on the west bank of the river, and two tribes were on 
the Rock Island side. The tents were of bark and bulrushes; red 
and green blankets predominated; the horses grazing on the 
adjacent prairie, white, roan, spotted, bay and black, and the 
various colors of the blankets and tents gave the scene an appear- 
ance of an Arab encampment; a suggestion of Orientalism. The 
tents at the south were arranged in the form of a crescent, the 
tawny warriors being located within the circle, while in front 
were seated the representatives of the government facing the 
crescent. The chiefs were seated several feet in front of General 
Dodge and his assistants. Pashepaho, Poweshiek, Winneshiek, 
Appanoose, Keokuk, and many other Iowa chiefs were present.. 
Pashepaho, whose encampment had long been on the site of our 
state capital, with his face painted black, was seated among the 
chiefs, the black adding to the vicious countenance of the murderer 
who was called “the stabber’™ because of his many assassinations. 
Appanoose, tall and straight, of splendid intellectual countenance 
and ability, and who in 1824 had visited Washington and who 

“The Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution gives 
“Pashipaho” as the proper spelling, and states that the name “is usually but 
improperly translated ‘the stabber’.” He was superior to both Black Hawk and 


Keokuk, signed the treaty of 1804 at St. Louis, and in his later years was with 
Keokuk near Ft. Des Moines. No. 2. 
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on his return journey made a speech at Boston, never to be for- 
gotten, sitting there, already looking dissipated from the indulgence 
in too much whiskey, sold to him by members of the white race, 
Black Hawk was there, but had no voice in the council. “The 
sceptre had passed from the hands of Judah.” Winneshiek, six 
feet six inches tall and weighing 250 pounds, all bone and muscle, 
credited with being a splendid orator, sat there with an appearance 
equal to a Roman Senator. No one need guess who Keokuk was as 
he sat there in his neat attire, with keen blue eyes, who seemed to 
understand and grasp everything going on about him—none other 
than the famed Chief of the Sac and Fox tribes. His father was 
of the French nationality and his mother the fullblood daughter’ 
of a great Chief of former days. 

Keokuk rises to speak; he steps forward and shakes hands with 
General Dodge, then he steps back and begins his speech, display- 
ing the eloquence and grace of a Cicero. He wears a necklace of 
bear claws, he wears a green robe, but his chest and right arm are 
bare. He is wearing white buckskin leggings and white moccasins 
adorned with beads; his feet are small for a man of his size and 
proportions; he does not look large because of his perfect figure 
and erectness, yet he is six feet tall. His right arm has about it 
the skin of a snake lined with velvet; along the length of the skin 
of the snake are fastened small bells that tinkle as he raises his 
arm to gesture. His voice is melodious and his gestures perfect. 
Such was Keokuk, the friend of the white race, the Indian states- 
man, and possibly the greatest orator of his race. 

The westward movement of the Indians in Iowa made necessary 
their protection by the government. A neutral strip 40 miles wide, 
extending from the Mississippi river to the Des Moines river was 
established as a barrier against the Sioux Indians of northern 
Iowa and Minnesota. The Winnebagos were permitted to occupy 
the neutral strip as a sort of buffer between the Sioux and the Sac 
and Fox Indians. The south line of the neutral strip was slightly 
north of the town of Boone, and the north line a short distance 
north of Fort Dodge, where it intersected the Des Moines river. 

The first Fort Des Moines was located just north of the town 
of Keokuk at Montrose, which was vacated and a fort established 
on the Des Moines river known as Fort Sanford near Ottumwa, 


which amounted to a few traders’ cabins occupied by about forty 
soldiers. 


LAST PURCHASE OF LAND IN IOWA 


On the 11th day of October, 1842 the Indians having gathered 
at Agency, just east of Ottumwa, for the purpose of negotiating a 
treaty involving the sale of all remaining lands in Iowa belonging 
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to the Sac and Fox tribes, the treaty being known as the Treaty of 
October 11, 1842, sold all their remaining lands in Iowa and agreed 
to remove from the state by the 11th day of October, 1845. This 
treaty made it necessary that a fort be established farther north 
than Fort Sanford. 

Captain Kearny had viewed the ground at the Des Moines and 
Raccoon forks and had reached the conclusion that it was unfit for 
the location of a fort and so advised the government. Capt. James 
Allen examined the same location and pronounced it favorable, and 
so advised the government, in part saying, “The Des Moines and 
Raccoon forks is the proper distance north and south and is at a 
point about midway between the two great rivers, the Missouri 
and the Mississippi. There is plenty of wood, rock, grass, water, 
and all the other natural resources that a fort would require, and 
the Des Moines river is navigable a large part of the year and will 
be of great aid in the procuring of supplies by way of the Mississip- 
pi river.” 

The government agreed with Captain Allen, and a fort in line 
with his recommendations, was ordered. On the 20th day of May, 
1843 the troops from Fort Sanford, under the command of Cap- 
tain Allen, arrived at the junction of the two rivers the Raccoon 
and the Des Moines, and that day the fort was established and Des 
Moines was born. 

Captain Allen suggested to Gen. Winfield Scott, the head of the 
army at Washington, that the fort be named “Fort Raccoon” or 
“Fort Iowa”, but neither name appealed to General Scott. He said 
that Fort Raccoon was not dignified sufficiently as a name for a 
fort, and directed that the namie be Fort Des Moines, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it would really be the second Fort Des Moines. It 
is an historical fact that James Allen was the founder of Fort Des 
Moines and the city of Des Moines. It is equally an historical fact 
that Gen. Winfield Scott named the fort “Fort Des Moines” and 
that it follows that our city, Des Moines, was named by General 


Scott. 


GENERAL SCOTT HONORS DES MOINES 


It is an honor to Des Moines that it was named by Gen. Winfield 
Scott. He was the same General Scott that fought the British at 
Lundy’s Lane, the same Scott that commanded in the Black Hawk 
War, the same Scott that captured Vera Cruz, and with Robert E. 
Lee, Ulysses S. Grant, Jefferson Davis, George B. McClelland, 
and Albert Sidney Johnson under his command, scaled the heights 
of Cerro Gordo and captured the capital of Mexico and raised the 
Stars and Stripes over the famed halls of the Montezumas. 


The steamboat which carried the troops from Fort Sanford was 
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the Agatha. A trapper along the Des Moines river south of the 
Raccoon, knowing nothing about the proposed fort or the coming 
of the soldiers, was startled by a commotion down the river on the 
morning of May 20, 1843. To his amazement he saw and heard the 
puffing of a steamboat appearing around the bend in the Des 
Moines river. He saw the smoke and soldiers on the deck and the 
flag waving on the boat; he also saw Indians mingling with the 
soldiers. The Indians were Chief Keokuk and his squaws, and 
Chief Appanoose and his squaws. The Indians never overlooked a 
steamboat ride if it was possible to obtain it. The boat turned up 
the Raccoon river at its mouth and there unloaded on its north 
bank, and Des Moines was founded. 

On the following day after the landing a contingent of soldiers 
arrived from Prairie du Chien, making in all ninety-nine men, in- 
cluding officers and privates. A flagpole was erected on the site 
and the Stars and Stripes raised. Every morning the sound of 
cannon echoed up and down the river and over the prairies as the 
pioneer fort paid its salutation to the Flag. On the arrival of the 
troops the junction of the two rivers had never before been touched 
by the hand of civilization. I am reminded of a verse from DeFoe 
on Robinson Crusoe: 


The sound of church-going bells 

These rocks and these hills never heard. 
As well list for the sound of a knell 
Than bells when the Sabbath appeared. 


While on that famed morning of the 20th of May, 1848 the junc- 
tion of the Des Moines and Raccoon rivers and its immediate sur- 
roundings was the same as it had been for a thousand years, yet 
settlement had advanced across Iowa to a line north and south 
through Iowa City and Keosauqua. Burlington was the largest 
town in the state and Dubuque was second. Keosauqua was already 
a village. Iowa City had progressed far enough to have been chos- 
en as the seat of the capital of Iowa, and the old stone capittal 
building had been in course of construction for three years and the 
work had sufficiently progressed that a few state officers were al- 
ready located in the building. 


ALLEN A COMPETENT MILITARY LEADER 


Captain Allen appeared to be a far-seeing man. He had the vis- 
ion of a city following a temporary fort. He laid out roads to Iowa 
City and Mount Pleasant. He procured the erection of a sawmill 
on Middle river where the trees were larger and procured his lum- 
ber and logs for the construction of the officers’ quarters and bar- 
racks of the fort. He discovered limestone on Four-Mile creek and 
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thus was enabled to provide the necessary mortar. He found clay 
along the Des Moines river and thus was able to have the necessary 
building brick. On the establishment of the fort the Indians moved 
their camp near and along the Des Moines river. Keokuk located 
his tribe on the west side of the Des Moines river near the old town 
of Avon; he moved out on the prairie in the summertime and back 
to the woods along the river in the winter. He occasionally camped 
near the fort on ground now occupied by our stores and pffice 
buildings. 

During the time of the fort the squatters were constantly moving 
westward toward the Des Moines river ready to stake out claims 
as soon as the Indians departed. Traders and trappers were con- 
stantly about the fort. They raced horses in competition with the 
Indians. The racing ground extended from West Ninth Street east 
to Fifth Street, almost on a line with Mulberry Street. Betting 
between the whites and Indians on the races was common, and tra- 
dition tells us that the Indians paid their bets with much better 
grace than the whites paid theirs. The soldiers kept a census of all 
the Indians down to the youngest papoose. 

On the 11th day of October, 1845 the period for the Indians re- 
maining in Iowa expired,” and they were to be moved in conformi- 
ty with the treaty of three years before, to the territory of Kansas. 
At midnight a cannon was fired from the fort as a signal that the 
Indians’ time in Iowa had expired. The Indians had scattered out 
in small groups into various places of seclusion, hoping that they 
would be overlooked and escape removal. The dragoons, however, 
had gathered them up and brought them into the fort. The Indians 
were taken across the Raccoon River at the fort and to Van’s Hill 
which is just east of the south end of the Southwest Ninth Street 
bridge where they took their last, lingering look at the rivers and 
valleys so long inhabited by their ancestors. They exclaimed, “No 
go, no go; me stay here, me stay here,” but the rifles and bayonets 
in the hands of the soldiery were to them inexorable law, and they 
turned their faces to the southwest and began their trek to Kansas. 

Charles Atherton Cumming, the late artist of Des Moines, 
painted a mural which is on the fourth floor of our Polk County 
courthouse. It is a fine delineation of the Indians leaving their old 
barracks. The picture reveals the corner of the barracks and sol- 
diers standing nearby, and the Indians seem to have a sorrowful 
look on their faces, their sorrow being revealed in the picture by 


the famed artist. 


120n the urgency of Captain Allen the time was extended for removal of the 
Indians until the following spring. The order for abandonment was given Feb. 
23, 1846, and March 10, the troops marched out and hauled the flag down. The 
settlers rushed in at once and occupied the fort buildings. Lieut. Grier super- 
intended the evacuation ANNALS OF IOWA, IV, 176. 
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FORT DES MOINES’ 100TH ANNIVERSARY™ 


By CHARLES H. GRAHL 


Daughters of the American Revolution and the Americans who 
join with you on this auspicious occasion: 

First, as a native of Iowa, who has had the privilege of wearing 
the uniform of my country in two wars, I want to earnestly com- 
mend the Daughters of the American Revolution for its superb ser- 
vice in ever keeping the momentous events of our nation’s history 
before our people. If American citizens of the present should cease 
to appreciate the sacrifices of the past which have made our bless- 
ings possible, we should be unworthy of our precious heritage, and 
we should be incapable of doing our duty by posterity. The D.A.R. 
deserves the heartfelt thanks of all loyal Americans for its constant 
and successful patriotic endeavors. 

Iowans, especially those of us who reside near Fort Des Moines, 
are thrilled by its history. Americans make more of anniversaries 
than any other people—why we do not know—but we are glad it is 
so. That characteristic impels us to be stirred deeply by this ob- 
servance of the 100th birthday of the founding of a fort which has 
occupied such a conspicuous place in our nation’s military annals. 


There have been, however, three Forts Des Moines. The estab- 
lishment which was founded in May 1848 and which we commem- 
orate today was not the first one of that name. The first one was 
erected in 1834 on the bank of the Mississippi river on what is now 
the site of Montrose, Iowa, which is a few miles from Keokuk, a city 
rich in Indian lore and now world famed by the Keokuk dam. That 
Fort Des Moines was merely a temporary camp, not intended as a 
permanent military center. It is notable, however, because from 
there Lieut. Col. Stephen Kearny made a 1,100 miles journey in 
1835 through northern Iowa and southern Minnesota and from notes 
he made wrote his account of “The Iowa District”, which gave the 
name Iowa to the section of Wisconsin territory west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Returning from Minnesota, Colonel Kearny and _ his dragoons 
camped at the fork of the Raccoon and Des Moines rivers, a loca- 
tion which was even then being considered as a possible site for a 
new army post. Colonel Kearny disapproved this site because he 
felt the Indians would resent a military post there and he thought 
navigation of the Des Moines river too uncertain. 


An address by Brig. Gen. Chas. H. Grahl, Iowa Director of Selective Service 


otaene flag-raising ceremonies at the site of Fort Des Moines No. 2 on May 20, 
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The first Fort Des Des Moines was abandoned in 1837, and the 
site was gradually transformed into the town of Montrose. 

Capt. James Allen in the summer of 1842 was sent from Fort 
Leavenworth to the confluence of the Des Moines and Raccoon riv- 
ers with orders to select a site for a new army post. Intermittent 
war between the Sioux Indians and the Sacs and Foxes, whose 
principal villages were located on the Des Moines river in what is 
now Wapello county, made the need for a post acute. Bands of 
horse thieves and crooked traders, who stole horses from both In- 
dians and white men and profited by selling liquor to the Indians 
was another reason. Occasional fierce raids by marauding Sioux 
on the rapidly increasing throng of home-seekers and land specula- 
tors from the east added to the need of American soldiers in the 
area, and ‘the Government was determined to protect the treaty 
rights of the Indians to the possession of land allotted them for the 
three years following the Treaty of ’42. 

Captain Allen, in a letter dated December 30, 1842, wrote the 
War Department as follows: 

“My reason for selecting that point are these: The soil is rich; 
and wood, stone, water and grass are all at hand. It will be high 
enough up the river to protect these Indians against the Sioux, and 
is in the heart of the best part of their new country, where the 
greatest effort will be made by the squatters to get in. It is about 
equi-distant from the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and offers a 
good route to both, the direct route to the Missouri passing around 
the heads of many ugly branches of the Grand river.” 

The War Department approved Captain Allen’s recommendation 
and his company of dragoons which had wintered at Fort Sanford, 
now Agency, lowa, and a company from Fort Crawford on the Mis- 
sissippi were designated for garrison duty at the new post. 

One historian states that “on the afternoon of May 20, 1843, (100 
years ago today) Captain Allen with 52 dragoons landed on the 
point between the two rivers, the Des Moines and the Raccoon, and 
went into camp on the banks near the edge of the woods.” 


ORIGINALLY CALLED FORT RACCOON 


Captain Allen’s quarters were erected on the site now occupied 
by the Des Moines, Fort Dodge and Southern Railway station; the 
quarters of the other officers fronted along Second street. Captain 
Allen named the new fort Fort Raccoon. 

Adjutant General Jones penned a notation before submitting the 
communication to General Scott: “Fort Iowa would be a very good 
name, but Raccoon would be shocking; at least in very bad taste.” 

General Scott informed Captain Allen the name Fort Raccoon 
was not suitable, and suggested he call it Fort Des Moines until he 


was otherwise directed. 
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Captain Allen didn’t like it because he said the new designation 
would divert mail and supplies to the late post by the name of Fort 
Des Moines on the Mississippi river, and recommended “some name 
be given to this post to which this inconvenience may not attach.” 
Eventually, however, Fort Des Moines was accepted. 

In the two years after the fort was established the soldiers did 
a fine service in protecting settlers from vagabonds and hostile 
Indians. The War Department intended to abandon the post in 
October 1845. Captain Allen protested, convinced removal of the 
troops would endanger the lives and property of the law-abiding 
residents of the sector, but on March 10, 1846, the garrison marched 
out of the post, and the second Fort Des Moines ceased to exist. 


The town of Fort Des Moines was incorporated in 1853 and a year 
later was made capital of the new state of lowa. Governor Grimes 
on January 28, 1857, ended the existence of the town of Fort Des 
Moines and brought into being the city of Des Moines. 

Establishment of a third Fort Des Moines was proposed and de- 
feated in the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth congresses, but was ap- 
proved by the Fifty-sixth on April 4, 1900. 

The War Department on August 5, 1901, reported the United 
States had acquired title to 400 acres of land about four miles south 
of Des Moines as a military reservation. The post was formally 
dedicated on November 12, 1908. On December 1, 1903, two com- 
panies of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, a Negro regiment, took tem- 
porary possession of the quarters at the fort. Shortly afterward 
the first squadron of the Eleventh Cavalry, which had seen service 
in the Philippines, arrived. They were the first permanent garri- 
son at the post. ; 

From then until the United States was forced into the present 
world war various regular army outfits were at the fort and it 
was also the scene of training for Reserve Officers and Citizens 
Military Training Camps of Iowa. There was no more beautiful 
army post in America. 


FIRST WAAC TRAINING CENTER 


Fort Des Moines was selected as the first training center for the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps in 1942. To accommodate the thou- 
sands of women from all of the states who volunteered the fort was 
greatly expanded. More than 100 new structural clay-block build- 
ings have been eercted, including 63 barracks, ten mess halls, twen- 
ty-one storage and administration buildings, recreation halls, an 
infirmary and a chapel. Fort Des Moines, through the WAAC, has 
had probably more publicity than any other military post in the 
nation. 


It is indeed heartening that the Daughters of the American 
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Revolution erected this monument on the site of old Fort Des 
Moines. Our early landmarks should be preserved and those which 
have been obliterated should be restored. Our sentiments toward 
the glories of the past, as we think of how they should ever be held 
up as inspiration for the future may be summed up in the words: 
Let us not forget, lest we regret. 

It is difficult to imagine that the peaceful scenes amid which we 
are fortunate to be today might ever be despoiled by enemies, but 
we are engaged in a war in which there may at any time be stun- 
ning surprises. I prophecy nothing, but I would warn you, my lis- 
teners, as I wish all other Americans might be warned, that our 
foes may in some manner bring the conflict to our mainland. If 
they do, it probably will be from the air. Let us ever keep in mind 
that in bomber miles over the curves of the earth Iowa is as close. 
as San Francisco to the Aleutian Islands, where the Japanese have 
bases, and as close as New York is to Norway, which is occupied by 
the Nazis. Many close students of the tactics of the Axis expect 
its leaders to do something designed to terrify Americans at home 
before long. Moreover, every one who knows the situation here is 
aware of the presence of elements fighting against us through 
propaganda and ugly rumors. 

The second Fort Des Mcines was established to enable uniformed 
men of the nation’s armed forces to quell uprisings of enemies with- 
in and protect good citizens. They did their arduous, perilous tasks 
well. Had those men not been here, or had they failed, the whole 
history of Iowa might have been different and not nearly so bright 
as it is. 

We who are near the site from which those early defenders op- 
erated may well be inspired by their zeal and valor, their willing- 
ness to give their lives if need be to uphold our government. We 
should be eager to meet dangers now as they were eager to meet 
dangers then. We should, in our respective capacities, be just as 
ready to help save our state and nation as they were to save the 
sector they were assigned to guard from white renegades and raid- 
ing Indians. 

When we let the picture of our country, from Bunker Hill to the 
present, pass before us in our minds’ eyes, we see that everything 
good which has come to the American people came through faith 
in right and determination to have it at any cost. All that we pos- 
sess today is ours because our forbears in the thirteen original 
colonies and in the territories from which our states were formed 
met the challenges of their times, whether in peace or war. 

We who lived in Iowa, I think, are singularly blessed. The pion- 
eers who settled here were of the sturdiest stock of the east from 
whence they came. The soldiers who were sent here were of the 
finest of our army. The natural resources which God placed here 
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gave abundant opportunity for the settlers to develop the best that 
was in them, and there was something in the atmosphere of this 
verdant land which moved them to be thankful to the Creator for 
everything they had and got. 

When I read of Americans, like those who were here a century 
ago, of their trials, their courage and their achievements, I some- 
times wish I might have been one of them. We of the present are 
often prone to think that the days of adventure and thrills are 
gone, that there are no new horizons to scale. No doubt the Am- 
ericans of 1843 thought about the past as we think of their day. 


PERILS STILL THREATEN AMERICA 

But, if we will face facts, we must realize that 1943 is fraught 
with more hazards for us and all other Americans than have ever 
before confronted our people. In place of the renegades and vaga- 
bonds of yesterday are criminals constantly increasing the nation’s 
crime record and Fifth Columnists—Japanazis treacherously stab- 
bing us in various ways. The troublesome Indians are gone but 
glaring at us from beyond our borders are blood-mad Nazis, Jap- 
anese and Fascists who want nothing more than to make us slaves 
on the sacred soil we cherish. Our soldiers are not now fighting 
enemies here, but they and our sailors are pitted in a life and death 
struggle against enemies without to save us and our country from 
conquest, pillage and rapine. 

Fort Des Moines a hundred years ago served as an outpost in 
defense of the constitution and the rights which Americans are 
guaranteed under it. Today it may well be looked upon as an in- 
post whose traditions should move all of us to exert our utmost ef- 
forts in defense of the principles upon which our democratic form 
of government is based. 

The more we study our America the more we realize the price 
which has been paid in blood, tears and labor that it might endure 
—the more we realize that as those who lived before us believed 
America was worth defending, the more we should strive to live 
and serve in their spirit. We can pay our debt to our fellow Am- 
ericans of the past by doing as they did for the Americans of the ~ 
future. 

Here on this hallowed spot, with the life of our nation at stake 
in the most colossal conflict of all time, I think we might well act 
today on the words of Woodrow Wilson in 1917, when he said: “But 
the right is more precious than peace; and we shall fight for the 
things we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, 
for the rights of those who submit to authority to have a voice in 
their own governments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, 
for the universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peo- 
ples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last free.” 
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PIONEER BENCH AND BAR™ 


BY JOHN J. HALLORAN 


On Thursday last occurred the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the formal establishment and opening of the military fort at the 
point of the junction between the Des Moines and Raccoon rivers, 
which is known in the annals of local history and military affairs 
of the United States as Fort Des Moines. A little less than three 
years following the formal opening of Fort Des Moines, occurred 
an event that to the interest of the lawyers of the community is 
probably paramount in importance to that of the formal establish- 
ment of Fort Des Moines. 

On January 17, 1846, the legislative body of the territory of Iowa 
passed an act for the organization of the counties of Jasper and 
Polk, and by the terms of said act provided for a formal organiza- 
tion of the two designated counties including the establishment of 
courts in said respective counties for the trial and determination of 
the rights of contending parties resident in the several counties. 
Prior to the passage of this act by the territorial legislative body, 
the territory now embraced within the limits of Jasper and Polk 
counties was attached to the territory lying to the east and matters 
cognizable in the courts of the territory now comprising Jasper 
and Polk counties, was apparently in Mahaska county, because it 
is provided by the terms of the act of the territorial legislative body, 


“that actions at law or equity, in the district for the county of Ma- 
haska, commenced prior to the organization of said counties of 
Jasper and Polk, where the parties or either of them reside, in 
either of the aforesaid counties of Jasper and Polk county, shall be 
prosecuted to final judgment, order or decree, as fully and effec- 
tively as if this act had not been passed.” 


It was further provided by said act: 


“that the judicial authorities of Mahaska county shall have cogni- 
zance of all crimes for violations of the criminal law of this terri- 
tory, committed within the limits of said counties of Jasper and 
Polk county prior to the 1st day of March next; provided, prosecu- 
tions to be commenced under the judicial authorities of Mahaska 
county, prior to the 1st day of March, next, and that said counties 
of Jasper and Polk shall have cognizance and jurisdiction of all 
erimes or violations of the criminal law of this territory committed 
prior to the 1st day of March next, in cases where the prosecution 
shall not have been commenced under the judicial authority of Ma- 


haska county.” 


14An address by Judge John J. Halloran, of the District Court, before a meet- 
ing of the Polk County Bar Association, at Des Moines, May 22, 1948. 
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It was further provided in said act that pending the formal loca- 
tion of the county seat of Polk county, which was to be effected 
through the medium of commissioners appointed for that purpose 
that, 


“the District Court of Polk county shall be held at Fort Des Moines 
until the seat of justice of said county may be located.” 


Four days prior to the passage of the foregoing act by the terri- 
torial legislative body, the same body had passed an act to estab- 
lish new counties and define their boundaries, and among the coun- 
ties enumerated appears Polk county, and by the terms of that act 
the territorial limits of Polk county was set forth, and this act for 
the establishment of the new counties specifically provided the 
mechanics by which the District court was to be formally establish- 
ed and set in motion in Polk county. 

Following the carrying out of the mechanics and details as set 
forth in said act, the first term of the District court in and for the 
county of Polk in the territory of Iowa was formally opened in Fort 
Des Moines on the 6th day of April, 1846, being ninety seven years 
ago the 6th of last April. Hon. Joseph Williams, a judge of the 
Territory of Iowa, was the presiding judge at that term. Thomas 
Baker was present representing the United States, being the dis- 
trict attorney of the United States for said territory. John B. Lash 
represented the United States marshal for the Territory of Iowa. 
Thomas Baker was present as the district attorney for the Eleventh 
district of said territory, and Perry L. Crossman as clerk of the 
district court in and for Polk county, Iowa. The court went through 
the formality of summonsing a grand jury. The following day the 
grand jury reported and the next day, April 8, the grand jury re- 
turned into court and informed the court that they had no bills or 
presentments to make and that they had no further business to en- 
gage their attention and they were accordingly discharged, and im- 
mediately it was noted in the records of the court procedure that 
there being no further business for the court at this term, the 
court adjourned until the next term in course of law, the court hav- 
ing been in session but three days. 


FIRST LAWYERS ADMITTED TO PRACTICE 


The second term of the district court was held in September off 
1846 and found some business to transact, and at this term of the 
court it is interesting to note that it is recorded, that, 


“Phineas M. Casady, applicant for admission to the bar on motion 
of Thomas Baker, having produced to the court a certificate of his 
having been regularly admitted as an attorney and counsellor at 
law in the circuit court and superior courts within the state of In- 
diana, said Casady having been found upon examination in all re- 
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spects qualified, it is ordered that he be admitted and licensed to 
practice as an attorney and counsellor at law and solicitor in chanc- 
ery in this court, whereupon said Phineas M. Casady appeared in 
open court and took the oath required by law.” 

The September Term of the court was adjourned on October aha 
1846, to the next term which occurred in May 1847. At the May 
1847 term William McKay was admitted to the bar, and this gentle- 
man was later elected as judge of the district court, and the rec- 
ords of the court show that he held his first term of court in Des 
Moines in May 1848. At the same May 1847 term of the court R. 
L. Tidrick and A. D. Jones were also admitted to the practice of 
law in the district court of Iowa. 

In the May 1849 term of the court the following was placed on 
the record of the court: 


“On motion Barlow Granger produced to the court a certificate, 
given by the three judges of the Supreme court of the state of Iowa 
licensing him to practice in the superior and district court of this 
state, which certificate being satisfactory to the court, Barlow 
Granger appeared in open court and took the oath required by law.” 

“Hoyt Sherman presented to the court a certificate granted by 
the Supreme court, licensing him to practice in the Supreme court 
and district courts, which being satisfactory to the court Hoyt 
Sherman appeared in open court and took the oath required by law.” 


In passing it is interesting to note that Phineas M. Casady, Bar- 
low Granger and Hoyt Sherman were active in the business and 
professional life of Des Moines during my boyhood and young man- 
hood, and they were well known to me by sight. And in the case 
of Judge Casady I was privileged to meet him personally through 
his son Simon Casady. Mr. Casady’s title of judge arose out of 
these circumstances; he was elected as judge of the Fifth judicial 
district and qualified by taking the oath of office and immediate- 
ly resigned to accept the appointment by Pres. Franklin Pierce of 
the office of Receiver of Public Monies for lands subject to sale in 
this district, and never entered upon the discharge of the duties or 
exercised any of the powers of a judge. However, the title remain- 
ed with him until his death. Judge Casady was the grandfather 
of Phineas M. Henry, an active member of this bar at this time. 

In 1868 the District Courts of the state becoming overcrowded 
with business, the legislature passed an act establishing the circuit 
court. By the provisions of the act the two courts had concurrent 
jurisdiction in all civil cases, the district court had exclusive juris- 
diction in all criminal cases, and the circuit court exclusive juris- 
diction of probate matters. 

The first judge of the Circuit Court of Polk County was Judge 
John Mitchell, and he was elected to that position in 1868. Judge 
Mitchell lived for years as a neighbor of my family. His home was 
on the corner of Tenth and Mulberry streets, and my old home was 
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on the corner of Twelfth and Mulberry streets. The two families 
were good friends and my memory of Judge Mitchell starts from 
my extreme boyhood and comes down to his death. After serving 
a long period of years on the Circuit Bench he retired voluntarily 
and took up the practice of law which continued until he died. He 
was a fine gentleman, a good lawyer and a good judge. 


MorRE LAWYERS COME TO DES MOINES 


The original small nucleus of lawyers composed of P. M. Casady, 
R. L. Tidrick (who also was current in Des Moines in business af- 
fairs during my boyhood), Barlow Granger and Hoyt Sherman, in- 
creased as the years went along, and we find that in 1853 one of 
the outstanding legal lights of the pioneer days made his appear- 
ance in Des Moines and Polk county, Daniel O. Finch. It was re- 
corded of this gentleman during his active practice as a lawyer in 
the courts of this community, that he had a wider range of prac- 
tice and was better known through central Iowa than almost any 
other member of the Polk county bar. Mr. Finch was still active 
in the practice during my boyhood and young manhood days, and if 
my memory serves me right, he was United States district attorney 
for the Southern district. of Iowa during Grover Cleveland’s first 
administration as President of the United States, which commenced 
in March 1885. 


In 1854 M. M. Crocker came to Des Moines, and formed a part- 
nership with Mr. Finch. At the outbreak of the Civil War Mr. 
Crocker was a partner in the practice of the law with P. M. Casady 
and J. S. Polk. He immediately withdrew from the practice of law 
upon the call for volunteers in 1861 and raised the first company 
organized in central Iowa, which company was incorporated in the 
Second Iowa Infantry, of which Mr. Crocker first became major. 
Shortly afterwards he was promoted to the office of lieutenant 
colonel and given command of the Thirteenth Infantry. At the 
battle of Shiloh he commanded a brigade, the commander having 
been wounded early in the engagement. He was afterwards pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier general which rank he held at the 
time of his death, which occurred in August 1865. Mr. Crocker 
was a brilliant lawyer and as his record shows a brilliant soldier, 
and his early death caused great sorrow in this community. 


Among others in the pioneer group of lawyers we find J. H. Gray, 
who afterwards was a judge of the District court, F. M. Hubbell, 
J. S. Polk, Thomas Cavanagh, J. G. Weeks, S. V. White, and Wil- 
liam H. McHenry who later became a judge of the District court 
and was the father of the late Judge William H. McHenry whom 
a great many of us here present remember favorably as a judge 
of this court and as a practicing lawyer in Des Moines. 
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LAWYER WHO BECAME GREAT DIPLOMAT 


In 1857 one of the most colorful characters known to the city of 
Des Moines and the bar of Polk county, took up his residence in 
Polk county, John A. Kasson. Mr. Kasson was a native of Vermont, 
being born in that state on January 11, 1822. He was originally 
admitted to the bar of the state of Massachusetts in which state he 
took up the practice and continued therein for about five years. 
He then moved to St. Louis, Missouri, where he remained in the 
practice of the law for about six years, and in 1857 because of fail- 
ing health he removed to Des Moines. Mr. Kasson had a magnetic 
personality, was a finished public speaker and might be easily 
classed as an orator of the first rank. He was the chairman of the 
Republican state central committee for Iowa in 1858. In 1860 he 
was a delegate to the Republican national convention at Chicago 
and helped nominate Abraham Lincoln for the office of President. 
He helped write the platform of that convention and took an active 
part in the election following the nomination, and in 1861 President 
Lincoln appointed him as First Assistant Postmaster General of 
the United States. The nomination of Mr. Kasson for this position 
was the second nomination made by Mr. Lincoln after he took office. 
In 1862 the state of lowa became entitled to six representatives in 
congress and the new Fifth congressional district in Iowa was es- 
tablished and composed of twenty-three counties including Polk 
county. While Mr. Kasson was still engaged in Washington with 
his duties as Assistant Postmaster General, the Republican con- 
vention of the Fifth congressional district tendered him the nom- 
ination for congress. He accepted the nomination and resigned his 
official duties in connection with the postoffice department in 
Washington, and in the succeeding election he was elected to con- 
gress by a very good majority. He was re-elected to congress in 
1864, and at the end of his second term he was requested by the 
Postmaster General to undertake the duties of negotiating with the 
various European governments in regard to postage rates between 
the said governments and the United States. He accepted the com- 
mission and during his absence he was nominated and elected as a 
member of the General Assembly of Iowa from Polk county and 
continued for three terms, during which service he actively pro- 
moted appropriations for the erection of a suitable state capital 
building. In 1872 he was an active candidate for congress and fol- 
lowing a spirited campaign for the nomination was nominated and 
subsequently elected. In 1874 he was re-elected to congress and in 
1877 was appointed by Pres. Rutherford B. Hayes as United States 
Minister to Austria. During his absence in Austria he was nom- 
inated by the Republicans as the candidate for the 47th congress of 
the United States to which he was elected and re-elected for the 
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second term. Mr. Kasson, as I have already stated had a magnetic 
and winning personality. He was polished in his speech and man- 
ners and was very impressive as an orator on the public platform, 
whether it was in politics or in connection with any other matter 
in which the public had concern. In the memorable free silver 
campaign of 1896, although quite advanced in years and with some 
physical impairment, he made a speech in Des Moines which I was 
privileged to hear and on that occasion he demonstrated that his 
mind was as active and as keen as it was in his prime, and frequent- 
ly during his speech there were flashes of the force and vigor of 
expression and of real oratory that he was noted for during his 
earlier years in this community. Mr. Kasson died about 1910 in 
his eighty-ninth year. 


STRONG MEN IN THE SECOND GROUP 


Others of the pioneer group of lawyers were Judge George G. 
Wright, Judge Chester C. Cole and Judge Josiah Given. Judge 
George G. Wright came to Des Moines in 1865, and Judge Cole 
came to Des Moines in 1857. Judge Wright and Judge Cole were 
members of the Supreme court of the state of Iowa, subsequently 
retiring and taking up the practice of law in Des Moines. They 
were both men of outstanding ability as lawyers and equally so as 
judges of the Supreme court. They both attained prominence in 
the practice and were both deeply interested in the promotion of 
proper and correct legal education of young men desiring to enter 
the practice of the law. In 1865 they organized the first law 
school in Des Moines. Their time being occupied in their service 
on the Supreme court bench, they devoted their evenings to the 
teaching of the young men matriculating in their school, and among 
other students it is interesting to note that the son of Judge George 
G. Wright, Thomas S. Wright, the father of Craig Wright of this 
bar, received his legal education in this school after his return 
from the Civil war. Judge Wright had four sons and three of them 
became outstanding lawyers in the practice of the law in Ilowa— 
Thomas S. Wright and Carroll Wright in Des Moines, and Craig 
Wright in Sioux City. The school which these two outstanding men 
organized in 1865 was ultimately taken over by the State Universi- 
ty at lowa City, and from the start made in 1865 in Des Moines has 
grown the magnificent law school of that institution. After it was 
removed to Iowa City both Judge Wright and Judge Cole continued 
as instructors in the school at Iowa City. From 1872 to 1877 Judge 
Wright represented the State of Iowa in the senate of the United 
States. He died January 11th, 1896. Judge Cole continued his 
interest in the education of young men and young women in the 
science of the law almost up to the time of his death. For years 
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he was dean of the law school of Drake University and was one of 
my teachers when I was a student in that institution. He was also 
active in his professional life practically up to the time of his death 
which occurred at the ripe old age of 89 years. 


_ In passing I want to tell of an interesting episode that transpired 
in the professional life of Judge Cole. Years ago there was a fa- 
mous case tried in the district court of Polk county, known as the 
Mabel Schofield murder case in which one Charles Thomas was 
accused of the murder of Mabel Schofield. He was convicted in the 
district court of Polk county and on appeal to the Supreme court 
his conviction was affirmed. Following the affirmation in the Su- 
preme court Judge Cole was retained to take the case to the United 
States Supreme court, it being claimed that Thomas was denied a 
fair trial by circumstances developing during the progress of the 
trial by the adjournment of the court sessions from the court room 
in the courthouse to the auditorium in the old Y. M. C. A. building 
on the corner of Fourth and Grand avenue. The attempt to estab- 
lish jurisdiction in the Supreme court of the United States occurr- 
ed before the present rule was in force whereby the court privately 
determines whether there is a federal question in the case or not, and 
in each case the question of the jurisdiction of the Supreme court 
was determined upon the submission of the case to the court follow- 
ing argument. Judge Cole recited the incident to me after he had 
returned from an unsuccessful effort before the court. I asked 
him something about his experience before the court and his oral 
argument, he said “As I progressed with my oral argument,” and 
quoting his own language, “I observed that I was having the close 
and undivided attention of every member of the court, and I flat- 
tered myself as I went along that I was making a favorable im- 
pression, but the celerity with which they disposed of my argument 
and my contentions demonstrated to me that their interest in me 
was because they looked upon me as an antique and not because of 
the profundity of my argument.” And it developed that he was 
correct in his analysis, because the judges of the Supreme court 
had learned that he, Judge Cole, was the oldest lawyer in point 
of years of age who up to that time had ever made an oral argu- 
ment in the United States Supreme court and the interest of the 
judges was centered in observing the physical agility and mental 
alertness of a man of that age, rather than paying much if any 
attention to his argument. 


DRUMMER Boy AND SOLDIER OF Two WARS 


Judge Josiah Given was born in the state of Pennsylvania. In 
his boyhood he worked with his father and an elder brother as a 
blacksmith in Holmes County, Ohio, to which place the family had 
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moved. He was largely, if not entirely, a self-educated man, there 
being but few schools in the region where he grew to young man- 
hood. At the outbreak of the war with Mexico he enlisted as a 
drummer boy and served in that capacity for a short time with a 
recruiting squad but was finally rejected for active service on ac- 
count of his youth. Later however, in the spring of 1847 he enlist- 
ed as a private in Company G, Fourth Ohio Infantry, and was ap- 
pointed as a third corporal. He went with the troops to Mexico and 
served through the war. Following the close of the Mexican war 
he returned to his home in Holmes county, Ohio, and began the 
study of law in the office of J. R. Barcroft and William Given, 
who was an elder brother of the judge, and in 1850 he was admitt- 
ed to the bar in Ohio. He practiced in Holmes county, Ohio, until 
1856 when he removed to Coshocton, Ohio, and continued practicing 
law there until the Civil war. He was trying a case in court when 
a telegram announcing the firing on Fort Sumpter was read from 
the bench, he closed his law books, left the court room, and did not 
return until after the close of the Civil war. He organized Com- 
pany K, Twenty-fourth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and entered the 
service as captain. In the fall of 1861 he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, Eighteenth Ohio. He served with this regi- 
ment some eighteen months, and in that period of time took part 
in the Battles of Bowling Green, Nashville, ete. He was slightly 
wounded at Stone River. In the spring of 1862, he was made Col- 
onel of the Seventy-fourth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and went 
through the battles of the Atlanta campaign, and during a portion 
of that time, commanded the Third brigade of the Third division 
of the Fourteenth army corps. At the close of the war he found 
himself physically disabled with rheumatism, and he tendered his 
resignation from the military service of the government. 


He was elected postmaster of the U. S. House of Representatives 
in the Thirty-ninth Congress, his name being presented by Gen. 
James A. Garfield, of Ohio, afterwards President of the United 
States. He served for two years in this official capacity and then 
returned to Ohio and remained a year in Ohio, and then removed 
to Iowa. He reached Des Moines May 1, 1868, and began to prac- 
tice his profession. In 1869 he was appointed deputy commissioner 
of internal revenue. He resigned this position in 187 1, and in Jan- 
uary 1872, he was district attorney for the Fifth judicial district 
of Iowa, and served in that capacity three years. After the close 
of his service as district attorney, he engaged in the private prac- 
tice of the law as a member of the firm of Barcroft, Given & Mc- 
Caughan. The Barcroft of this firm, as I understand it, was the 
same J. R. Barcroft in whose office Judge Given studied law in 
Millersburg, Holmes county, Ohio. Judge Barcroft, as he was 
known in the profession in Des Moines, having removed to Des 
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Moines from Ohio. Judge Given succeeded Judge Mitchell on the 
Circuit court bench of the Fifth judicial district in 1880, and con- 
tinued to serve as such judge until the circuit court was discontin- 
ued by act of the legislature with the close of the year 1886. Fol- 
lowing the discontinuance of the circuit court the jurisdiction of 
the district court, as now, embraced all matters cognizable in equi- 
ty, civil law, criminal law and probate, and the Ninth district, being 
Polk County, was given three judges by act of the legislature, and 
in 1886, Judge Given, Judge William F. Conrad and Judge Marcus 
Kavanagh were elected, and Judge Given continued to serve as 
district judge until 1889, in which year he-resigned to fill an ap- 
pointment on the Supreme Bench. 

Like Judge Mitchell, Judge Given was a neighbor of my family, 
Judge Given living on the corner of Tenth and Walnut Streets, just 
one block north of Judge Mitchell. Judge Given was the father of 
four sons and he took a deep interest in boys. We boys of the 
neighborhood frequently contacted him on the street when we were 
going to and from school, and he always spoke in a cheery way to 
us and frequently stopped to inquire how we were getting along in 
school. He was a man of rugged physique and rugged features. 
After he was appointed to the Supreme bench, and living quite a 
remote distance from the state capital, and transportation through 
the medium of the street cars being of a limited character, he 
solved the problem of transportation by riding horseback from his 
home on the corner of Tenth and Walnut streets to the state capital 
and back daily, and I still have a very vivid mental picture of 
Judge Given astride his cream colored pony riding to and from his 
official duties as judge of the Supreme Court. 


LATER ORNAMENTS OF THE BAR 


I have already mentioned Thomas S. Wright, the son of Judge 
“eaorge G. Wright, who became one of the outstanding lawyers oe“ 
the pioneer group, although being some time later in the period of 
pioneer days than these lawyers who have been heretofore men- 
tioned herein, and contemporaneous with Thomas S. Wright was 
Thomas F. Withrow at one time Supreme court reporter which in 
pioneer days than other lawyers who have been heretofore men- 
standing prominence in Des Moines and Iowa, he was taken to 
Chicago by the Rock Island railroad as general counsel, and re- 
mained with them until his death, when he was succeeded in that 
office by Thomas S. Wright who also remained in the position asi 
general counsel of that company until his death. 

Also contemporaneous with Mr. Wright was John S. Runnells 
and A. B. Cummins. Jonn S. Runnells was a very brilliant man 
and an outstanding lawyer and orator. After a period of years in 
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the practice in Des Moines, he removed to Chicago leaving here, as 
I remember it, in the later eighties or early nineties. At the for- 
mal opening and dedication of the Auditorium in Chicago, he made 
the principal address which was a brilliant effort, and it was said 
that on that occasion he addressed the most cosmopolitan audience 
ever addressed by man. All of the representatives of the European 
and Far East countries were present from Washington. The oc- 
casion was one that would inspire a supreme effort on the part of 
a man of the ability of Mr. Runnells, and he made the utmost of 
the occasion completely. Some few years later he was elected 
president of the Pullman Car Company and remained in that capa- 
city for a long period of years. 

A. B. Cummins, as we all know, attained outstanding promin- 
ence as a lawyer and was elected governor of the State of Iowa for 
three consecutive terms, and upon the death of Senator Allison suc- 
ceeded Senator Allison as United States Senator from lowa, re- 
signing the governorship of Iowa to take up his new duties as such 
senator. Mr. Cummins was not only an able lawyer but was a plat- 
form speaker of great magnetism. He died in a comparatively 
short period after he retired as United States senator. 


Among the contemporaries of Thomas S. Wright, John S. Run- 
nells and A. B. Cummins, were Frederick W. Lehmann, B. F. 
Kauffman, N. T. Guernsey, W. L Read and his brother John Read, 
J. R. Barcroft who has already been mentioned, Carroll Wright, 
C. H. Gatch, Galusha M. Parsons, H. Y. Smith, Judge C. H. Dud- 
ley, Judge Chas. A. Bishop, Judge Wm. Connor, Chas. H. Sweeney, 
E. T. Morris, James B. Weaver, Crom Bowen, Clinton L. Nourse, 
J. M. St. John, and a number of others whose names do not now 
come to my memory. 


CALLED TO HIGH NATIONAL SERVICE 


Frederick W. Lehmann developed into one of the outstanding 
lawyers not only of the state of Iowa, but was recognized as such 
nationwide. After he had a successful career at the bar in Des 
Moines he removed to the city of St. Louis, Missouri, to become as- 
sistant general counsel of the Wabash railway. After remaining 
in charge of the legal work for that company for several years, he 
resigned and entered the general practice of law in St. Louis. In 
the years of his residence in Des Moines he was one of the leading 
democrats of the state. In the memorable free silver campaign of 
1896, he could not follow the leadership of the magnetic orator from 
the Platte River, William Jennings Bryan, and was an advocate of 
sound money and supported Palmer and Buckner. During the ad- 
ministration of President Taft he was named solicitor general of 
the United States, and was classed as one of the best lawyers to 
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ever occupy that official position and was so recognized by the 
judges of the Supreme court of the United States. Mr. Lehmann 
resigned before the end of the Taft administration and returned to 
St. Louis to the private practice. After his retirement to the pri- 
vate practice he came to Des Moines to deliver an address on “Jus- 
tice John Marshall and the Constitution of the United States,” be- 
fore the local bar association. It was my privilege to hear that 
address and it was the concensus of all the lawyers present that it 
was one of the most marvelous addresses ever delivered in the city 
of Des Moines. Mr. Lehmann was the father of Fred W. Lehmann, 
Jr., one of the active practitioners at the bar of Polk county today. 

B. F. Kauffman was a very brilliant lawyer, and was a product 
of that law school established by Judges Wright and Cole which 
has already been referred to, and he rapidly developed into a very 
able lawyer. During a period of years’ he was associated in the 
practice of law with C. C. Nourse who likewise was one of the out- 
standing lawyers of his day in the state of Iowa and the midwest. 
Mr. Kauffman died much too early in life but not until he had left 
the impress of his ability and his personality upon the community 
and it still remains a vivid memeory to those who were fortunate 
enough to be a contemporary of his in the life of Des Moines. 

N. T. Guernsey, generally known by his associates in the prac- 
tice in Des Moines as “Nat Guernsey” came to Des Moines after 
he had finished his studies, including his law course, at Yale, and 
entered the office of Nourse & Kauffman. Many years after Mr. 
Guernsey told me that he credited Mr. Kauffman with making a 
lawyer out of him. He stated that he was like all young lawyers 
starting in the practice of law, rather long on theory but very 
short on practical application. Mr. Kauffman had a rigid rule that 
when he turned over a piece of business to any young man in his 
office to handle it was definitely understood that that young man 
was not to annoy him with any questions in regard to doing that 
piece of business. Mr. Guernsey stated that many times in the 
early days of his work in the office of Mr. Kauffman, items of 
business were turned over to him that with his limited knowledge 
of the practice and procedure in the courts of Iowa, he did not know 
how to proceed and frequently he would get up from his desk and 
go to the door of Mr. Kauffman’s private office with a fixed de- 
termination to go in and ask Mr. Kauffman what he should do in 
the given instance, and when he placed his hand on the knob of the 
door his courage failed him and he went back to his desk and fought 
it out with himself. He frankly admitted in the conversation that 
he had been in error in many instances in his final determination 
as to how to handle the business but that experience taught hiny 
self-reliance and confidence in his own judgment, and if he made 
a mistake he never made it the second time. In Mr. Guernsey’s 
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practice he adpoted the same cardinal rule that Mr. Kauffman had 
enforced with him, in connection with any young man that was 
working in his ofice. Mr. Guernsey developed a large and lucrative 
practice in the city of Des Moines which he finally surrendered 
when he removed to the city of New York to become general counsel 
of the American Telegraph and Telephone Company which position 
he occupied for a long period of years and proved a very valuable 
man in the handling of the legal affairs of that company. He died 
in comparatively recent years still a resident of New York. 


Time will not permit me to set forth herein the qualities and abili- 
ties of the other lawyers whose names have been mentioned herein 
as contemporaries of Mr. Wright, Mr. Runnells, and Mr. Cummins. 
Suffice it to say that all those whose names I have mentioned were 
real lawyers and real men. I cannot leave the discussion of this 
galaxy of the brilliant lawyers of those days without mentioning 
the lovable qualities as a man of W. L. Read. Will Read was not 
only one of the finest lawyers of his day, but was one of the most 
lovable characters whom I have ever known. 


EDITORS AND TEACHERS OF LAW 


Another item of outstanding interest and which deserves men- 
tion in connection with a review of this character of the pioneer 
bench and bar of Des Moines and Polk County, is the fact that in 
1867 there was founded in Des Moines a legal journal known as 
The Western Jurist, which soon took its place as one of the out- 
standing journals of its kind in the country. In 1866 William G. 
Hammond removed from Anamosa, Iowa to Des Moines, and in 1867 
started the publication of that journal. In his chosen field he soon 
demonstrated that he had marked ability. The Jurist was a bi- 
monthly publication and among its contributors and editorial writ- 
ers over a period of years of its existence was George G. Wright, 
Thomas F. Withrow, Thomas M. Cooley, who was at one time a 
member of the Supreme court of Michigan and author of the text 
books Cooley on Torts, Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations and other 
legal volumes. Judge John F. Dillon who at one time was a member 
of the Supreme court of the state of Iowa and removed to the icity 
of New York and was the author of Dillon on Municipal Corpora- 
tions and became the recognized authority on municipal law 
throughout the United States, Judge Chester C. Cole, Charles C. 
Whittlesey of the St. Louis Bar, Hon. C. K. Gilchrist of Oskaloosa, 
Kansas, Norman L. Freemen of Springfield, Illinois, state reporter 
of that state and many others of equal standing throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States. The publication continued 
in its existence until about October of 1883 when it ceased and its 
life ended. Mr. Hammond shortly after his removal to Des Moines 


it 
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became a member of the faculty of the law school established by 
Judges Wright and Cole in 1865, and he continued his teaching con- 
nection with that school in Des Moines until the school was removed 
to Iowa City and became a unit of the State University, at which 
time Mr. Hammond was offered the position of resident professor 
and director of the department, which offer he declined, but later 
satisfactory details were worked out and Mr. Hammond was trans- 
ferred from Des Moines to Iowa City and was placed at the head 
of the law department of the State University of Iowa, and he be- 
came one of the recognized legal educators of the midwest. 

This occasion and this review of the pioneer day of the bench and 
bar of Des Moines, would not be complete without a brief reférence 
to several of the unique characters that appeared upon the stage 
of action in the courts of this community, from time to time as the 
years progressed. When I was admitted to the bar, which occurred 
in May 1895, there were three such unique characters practicing in 
the courts of Polk county. One of these characters was known to 
the members of the bar as “Deacon” Williams. I do not know that 
anybody in the profession knew anything about the gentleman’s 
first name. Everybody knew him as “Deacon” Williams. He was 
a product of the days when admission to the bar was controlled by 
the local court and the applicant was admitted upon motion after a 
committee of the local bar had been appointed by the court to in- 
vestigate and report on the qualifications of the applicant. It was 
frequently said in those days that about the only examination that 
the applicant was subjected to was his ability to take the committee 
out for a good dinner and pay for the same. Whether that was true 
or not I do not know, but certain it is that the committee that acted 
upon “Deacon” Williams must have closed its eyes and its ears, be- 
cause aside from having a general smattering of a few of the fun- 
damentals of the law he knew very little about the subject and as 
a result his practice was largely confined to the Justice of the 
Peace courts. Often in such small matters he found himself puz- 
zled and he had fallen into the habit of seeking advice from one of 
the members of the local bar who was good natured, E. T. Morris, 
usually known among the members of the profession as “Ed” Mor- 
ris. The Deacon imposed upon “Ed” so frequently that he finally 
got to be a nuisance. 

* * * * * % * * % % 

The “Deacon” was a blustery and windy individual and one of 
his pet characterizations of an opponent of his client in any law- 
suit was to charge him with being “pregnant with rascability.” 
He never argued a case without stating to either the court or 
the jury, as the case might be, that the adversary of his client 
was not to be relied upon because he was “pregnant with ras- 


eability.” 
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Another unique character was Hod Carpenter. Hod lived over 
in east Des Moines. He was tall and spare of build. He had a 
swarthy skin and the features of an Indian including straight 
black hair. Some people who professed to know said he had 
Indian blood in his veins. Whether that was true or not, he cer- 
tainly looked as though it might be. He had a high pitched voice, 
but unlike “Deacon” Williams, Hod had some knowledge of legal 
principles. His manner of expressing himself was peculiarly 
original with Hod. On one occasion when he was trying a case 
before a jury in a justice of the peace court in east Des Moines 
in which he represented the plaintiff, he felt the necessity of 
properly classifying the defendant in his argument to the jury 
and he said: 


“Gentlemen of the jury, this defendant is the most contemptible 
being on God’s footstool. He is so ornery and contemptible that 
he is not fit to live, he ought to be dead and buried in the south- 
east corner of hell where a good stiff northwest breeze would 
blow hot ashes in his face for all eternity.” 

This unique manner of expression was seldom wanting in any 


case that Hod was in. When it was known in the immediate 
neighborhood of a justice of the peace court that Hod had a case 
to try he usually had quite a group of listeners knowing that they 
would not be disappointed in some expression comparable to that 
quoted above. 


GENIUS AND TALENT FIND EXPRESSION 


I hesitate to mention the name of Fitch Conrad in the same 
connection with “Deacon” Williams and Hod Carpenter. Fitch 
Conrad was, I believe, a nephew of Judge William F. Conrad of 
this court. He had a pretty good knowledge of the law, which 
distinguished him from the other two gentlemen named, and he 
had the confidence of all the courts of Polk county from the 
justice of the peace court to the district court. He was somewhat 
of a composite of David Harum and Will Rogers. He had the ; 
humor and philosophy of Will Rogers and the power of expression 
both in writing and orally that was true of Rogers. Over a 
period of years he contributed almost weekly an article to the 
press of Des Moines under the heading of “My Views,” in which 
he discussed current items of public interest, always from the 
humorous standpoint, but with biting sarcasm in the application 
of his usually sound philosophy and judgment. These weekly 
articles came to be looked for by the readers of the public press 
in Des Moines and they were the subject of conversation among 
men generally on the day following the publication, somewhat 
comparable to some of the radio programs that are current today. 
He had an original manner of expressing himself in his arguments 
in court and frequently would use language in such expression 
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which coming from another lawyer at the Polk county bar would 
probably subject the lawyer using the language or the expression 
to a fine for contempt. But the judges and the bar recognized 
the fact that it was Fitch Conrad who used the language or gave 
expression to the particular thought, and that he was a sort of 
a privileged character and this kept him immune from any pun- 
ishment of that kind. 


As an illustration, on one occasion he was defending some man 
charged with a crime before Judge Bishop of this court. Judge 
Bishop was a fine judge, very calm and deliberate in his speech 
and in his handling of the affairs of the court, but periodically 
he would get in the frame of mind where he would be urging the 
lawyers in the case before him for more speed. It so happened 
that he had one of these spells in this case and he had been urging 
the county attorney and Fitch to speed up the trial all the morning 
of this particular day. At noon he adjourned court as usual 
until two o’clock, and promptly at two o’clock he came on the 
bench and ordered the bailiff to open court, which was done. 
Judge Bishop said, “Proceed gentlemen.” At which time the 
county attorney arose and said, “If the court please, counsel for 
the defendant has not arrived.” Judge Bishop said: “Counsel 
for the defendant was advised at the adjournment that this court 
would convene at two o’clock, it is now two o’clock. Proceed, 
gentlemen.” The county attorney had no alternative but to 
go ahead interrogating the witness who was on the stand at the 
adjournment of the court, and he was progressing with that 
examination in the absence of counsel for the defendant for a 
period of some five or ten minutes when Fitch came through 
the door of the court room and took in the situation at a glance; 
he walked down deliberately in front of the court and held up 
his hand and said, “Judge, judge, what in the hell does this mean?” 
If it had been any other lawyer at the Polk county bar he would 
have had a very stiff fine imposed against him, as Judge Bishop 
was a stickler for maintaining the dignity of his court, but instead 
he said; “Mr. Conrad, this court adjourned until two o’clock; 
it is now ten minutes after two, proceed gentlemen.” 


On another occasion Fitch had defended a man for a serious 
erime before Judge Church who came down from the northern 
part of the state on an exchange of judges to take care of a case 
in Judge Church’s district that he was disqualified to try, and the 
accused was found guilty by the jury. The time arrived for 
the pronouncement of the judgment; Judge Church asked the 
usual questions of the defendant as to whether or not he had 
anything to offer as to why judgment should not be pronounced, 
and he responded that he didn’t have anything to say. Judge 
Church turned to Fitch and said, “Perhaps counsel for the de- 
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fendant will have something to offer.’ Fitch arose and said, 
“No, no, Your Honor. I had my say to the jury, now let nature 
take its course, let nature take its course.” Fitch had the friend- 
ship of every man that he was acquainted with at the Polk county 
bar and upon his death, which occurred in comparatively recent 
years, the expressions of regret among the legal fraternity were 
as numerous and as sincere as with any lawyer who has passed 
from the realm of life into the Great Beyond during the period 
of my years in the practice in this community. 

This review has already covered a wide field and has occupied 
more time than probably you members of the bar can well afford 
to give on this occasion, but in closing I want to leave with you 
this thought, that on this occasion, wherein we have refreshed 
our minds and our recollections of the historical figures who have 
come and gone in the practice of law in this community; and 
as we call up in our mind’s eye a picture of these men of brilliant 
attainments and accomplishments in their chosen profession and 
who have gone to their final reward, that we resolve that in so 
far as it lies in our power, we will emulate their example, so that 
it may be truthfully said of us when we answer the final summons 
what can be truthfully said of them, “They were great men and 
great lawyers.” 


CHIEF POWESHIEK AT DES MOINES 


The treaty of 1842, made by Gov. John Chambers at 
Agency, for the cession of the Des Moines river valley, 
was signed by chiefs of the Foxes and chiefs of the Sacs 
separately, in all forty-four in number; and heading the 
list on behalf of the Foxes was the name of “Pow a 
Shick”, as it was spelled in that document. He had also 
signed the treaty of 1836, made by Gov. Henry Dodge, 
for cession of the “Keokuk Reserve.” He had signed 
the treaty of 1832, with Gen. Winfield Scott for the first 
“Black Hawk Purchase.” The first of the chiefs of the 
Foxes signing the treaty of 1825, arranged by Gen. 
Lewis Cass, was “Ti-a-mah”. Powesheik is credited with 
having greater influence than any other in preventing 
the war started by Black Hawk becoming general, and 
he refused to join in the hostilities and was followed by 


Chief Keokuk. He was of the ruling Bear clan of the 
Foxes. 


JAMES AND JONAS POWESHEIK 


Son and Grandson of Chief Powesheik 
also 
Richard and Edgar, sons of Jonas Powesheik 


(Left to Right—Jo 


nas, Richard, James, Edgar) 
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Chief Poweshiek came with others to Des Moines at 
the time of removal from Agency, and while Keokuk 
settled his Sac people along the Des Moines river south 
and east of the present city, Poweshiek located his camp 
west of the Des Moines river and near the new Fort 
Des Moines, including a large part of the present capital 
city of Iowa. The Foxes, under Poweshiek, went to the 
new lands in Kansas in 18438, 1844 and 1845. Some of 
them remained in southern Iowa for several years. 

By the year 1853, the members of the Fox nation had 
become restive under the restraints at Quinamo, Kansas, 
as their reservation was called. The name meant ‘“Lone- 
some Place” and that is the way they felt about it. This 
reservation was about six miles west of Ottawa, Kan. 
Those at Quinamo sent to Iowa a committee to arrange 
for return to their former home, and this committee pur- 
chased eighty acres on the Iowa river, which was ex- 
panded into their present farm of 3,600 acres. Chief 
Poweshiek had died in Kansas. The few Foxes who had 
remained in southern Iowa finally joined their brothers 
on the Iowa river in the county named for their former 
chief Ti-a-mah, or Tama. 

It is recalled by the Mesquakie Indians that when the 
committee of head men had bargained for their first 
purchase of land in Iowa, they had only $750 of the $1,000 
needed to complete the deal, and that they made up the 
balance by turning over their ponies. The committee on 
purchase consisted of the following: (1) Me she ne a, 
(2) Me te wega, (3) Ke me se a, (4) Be te ko to a, (5) 
Wa ko mi a. 

One of the active members of the Fox nation who 
returned from the Lonesome Place in Kansas, was a 
resolute member of the Poweshiek family, a woman to 
whom was born on Sept. 16, 1854, soon after the return 
to Iowa, James Poweshiek, who has now lived nearly 
eighty-nine years as an honored member of the Mes- 
quakie nation, as the Foxes call themselves. It is recalled 
* by him that his mother, and others of the Foxes, came 
back from Kansas all the way walking and carrying 
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all their worldly possessions. From their home in Tama 
county they made excursion to distant places, coming 
often to the Des Moines valley to hunt and fish and make 
sugar. 

Jonas Poweshiek was born a son of James Poweshiek 
in 1896 and is now 47 years old. He is and has been for 
eighteen years employed by the Iowa State Department 
of History and Archives and has taken great pride in 
the splendid exhibit of Indian historical material owned 
by the state. On frequent occasions, Jonas and his fam- 
ily, have contributed in instructive manner to various 
celebrations and other events. On the occasion of the 
celebration of events at Black Hawk Park, near Rock 
Island, in 1940, he and his father and his two small 
sons, attended, and the picture accompanying this article 
was taken at that time showing the four in costume at 
the Black Hawk celebration. Those shown are Jonas, 
Richard, James and Edgar Poweshiek. 

Jonas Poweshiek attended the great school at Carlisle, 
but before finishing he enlisted for World War I, and 
remained for the duration, in active service. There are 
four children in the family now. Jonas and two of the 
children attended the celebration ceremonies at the Des 
Moines city hall on May 20, 1948, and gave Indian songs 
and dances, and also they took part in the ceremonies 
at the monument marking the site of Fort Des Moines. 


THE KEOKUK PICTURES 


The Iowa State Department of History and Archives 
has two portraits of Chief Keokuk, the war chieftain 
of the Sacs and Foxes at the time Fort Des Moines No. 2 
was established. One is a fine face view made from the 
photograph from which the picture in this issue is made; 
the other a copy of the famous painting by George Cat- 
lin, showing the chief mounted. 
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IOWA PIONEER LAWMAKERS ASSOCIATION 


TWENTY-EIGHTH BIENNIAL MEETING IN JOINT SESSION 
WITH FIFTIETH IOWA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


By ORA WILLIAMS, SECRETARY 


A special committee of the Joint Convention of the 
Fiftieth General Assembly in session in the chamber of 
the House of Representatives, Wednesday afternoon, 
February 24, 1943, escorted members of the Iowa Pio- 
neers Lawmakers Association to seats at the front of the 
house chamber and Pres. Ray P. Scott with others on the 
program to the speaker’s stand. The committee was 
appointed by President Blue and consisted of Senator 
Findlay of Webster county, on the part of the senate, 
and Representatives McFarlane of Blackhawk and Wam- 
stad of Mitchell counties on the part of the house. 


President Blue announced the program for the after- 
noon, which proceeded with special music by the Song- 
fellows Quartet, by courtesy of WHO radio broadcasting 
station. He then presented President Scott of the Pio- 
neer Lawmakers, who presided and extended a brief 
greeting to the legislators assembled, saying: 

“Once again we are very grateful to the General As- 
sembly of Iowa for the resolution inviting us to return 
to the scenes of former labors and spend a day here at 
the capitol with you. Our numbers are somewhat de- 
pleted because of the difficulty in transportation and 
travel, but we have a goodly number present and have 
had a delightful time this morning and this noon. We 
are very happy at this time to have a word of welcome 
from the very capable Speaker of the House, the Honor- 


able Henry W. Burma.” 


SPEAKER BURMA: “Pioneer Lawmakers of Iowa, the 
Fiftieth General Assembly of Iowa greets you and ex- 
tends to you a warm welcome. Your presence here is evi- 
dence that though you are not now members of this As- 
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sembly, you are still interested in the affairs of govern- 
ment and we of the Fiftieth General Assembly are grate- 
ful to you for the fine service you rendered in years gone 
by as lawmakers of Iowa. During the sessions that I have 
sat here in the chamber, when you gentlemen came in 
I looked upon you with respect and admiration, and 
more so now when the stability of our American institu- 
tions and our American homes is threatened. We need 
more than ever before the pioneer courage, the pioneer 
spirit, and the pioneer conception of loyalty, of honor, 
and of justice. 

“You have rendered a valuable service. You were the 
trailblazers for us, so to speak. We regard your efforts 
and your work very highly. We are indeed happy to 
have you here this afternoon and, as one eminent person 
once said, ‘We wili think very much of you, and will think 
of you very much.’ I thank you for coming here and we 
want you to know that the Fiftieth General Assembly 
deeply and warmly welcomes you.” 


OuR MILITARY TASK 


PRESIDENT ScoTT: “The United States of America has 
embarked upon the most stupendous military program 
in its history, and I think it is perfectly fitting that we 
in Iowa should pause a moment and take some thought 
of that program. The next speaker this afternoon, a form- 
er member of the state senate of Iowa, is one who served 
with distinction in the first World War. In fact, I am 
told by some of the men that served under him that they 
regarded him as one of the bravest men that they had 
ever known or seen. And it is my very great pleasure 
at this time to present to you the Honorable Claude M. 


Stanley, who will speak to the subject “Our Military 
‘Task?’ 


Colonel Stanley’s address to the Assembly follows: 


: My fellow Americans: I am happy to be here today to parti- 
cipate In your program. I would be much more happy if I were 
participating in the great program of our country to which your 
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president has just referred. I am in somewhat of a peculiar 
situation in that I am out of the senate and have not been out long 
enough to be eligible to be a.member of the Pioneers. 

In addressing the General Assembly of Iowa, as one having 
been a former member thereof, I have a feeling that I am to 
some extent in the position of the former president of a business 
men’s club at the inauguration of his successor. After the in- 
stalling official had inducted the newly elected president into 
office, had taken the gavel from the outgoing officer and had 
presented it to the newly installed officer, he turned to the retiring 
president and said: “It is my painful duty to pin on you this 
badge of a past president of this organization. In the performance 
of your service you have been diligent and faithful and your 
suggestions and advice have been well received. There are fifteen 
past presidents in this organization. We welcome you in. But 
soon you will learn, as each one of us has learned, that you are 
in somewhat the position of a mother-in-law. She suggests many 
ideas and offers much information and advice, and little heed 
is taken.” 

In discussing our present military task it is my desire to call 
to your attention some of the services that have been and are being 
rendered by the men and women of Iowa in the military field. 

Iowa was created as a territory in the year 1838, and since that 
time our state has on every occasion where military service was 
required done her full share and even more than her full share, 
by having furnished a higher percentage of her population to 
the armed forces than was furnished by many other states. 
Governor Robert Lucas in his first message to the Legislative 
Assembly in 1838 advocated an efficient and disciplined militia 
for the territory, and caused legislation to be set in motion to 
accomplish that result. 

The first occasion on which military service was performed was 
with respect to the dispute over the boundary line between the 
state of Missouri and the state of Iowa. That was known as the 
Jowa-Missouri War. At that time Iowa was a territory. That was 
in 1839 and was the beginning of a long list of distinguished 
services performed by Iowa citizens in the military field. 

In 1846 when the call came for soldiers to enlist for service 
in the war with Mexico the militia organization of the Territory 
of Iowa was practically nonexistent, but Iowa furnished for that 
service a regiment consisting of ten companies. 

In 1857. Iowa men participated in defending the state against 
the invasion by a hostile band of Sioux Indians during which the 
Spirit Lake Massacre occurred. 

In the war between the states known as the Civil War, Iowa 
furnished a total of 76,242 men. These men participated in many 
of the campaigns and battles against the Confederate Army. Of 
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these, 13,001 lost their lives either as battle casualties or through 
the ravages of disease. The records are full of the valiant deeds 
of individuals and of the organizations on many fields of battle. 

When war was declared against Spain in 1898 President Mc- 
Kinley issued a call for 125,000 volunteers. On April 25 of that 
year the governor of Iowa ordered all four regiments of the lowa 
National Guard into action. These regiments saw service in 
Jacksonville, Florida, and Chickamauga Park, Georgia, and one 
regiment, the Fifty-first Iowa, saw service at San Francisco, 
California, and in the Philippine Islands, and participated in many 
campaigns incident to the Philippine Insurrection. For the Spanish 
American War Iowa furnished 5,859 officers and enlisted men 
through the National Guard organization. 

In 1916 when there was serious threat of trouble on the 
Mexican border Iowa sent three organizations of infantry, a 
battalion of artillery, and squadron of cavalry to the southern 
border of the United States where the troops remained until 
early in 1917 when they were returned home. 

For the first Worid War Iowa furnished 114,218 men which 
included the entire personnel of the national guard recruited to 
war strength. In the organization of the Forty-second Division, 
known as the Rainbow Division, Iowa furnished an infantry 


regiment which was designated as the 168th Infantry. In order’ 


that this regiment might be brought to full war strength detach- 
ments were taken from the other regiments of the national guard, 
and it may be said that this regiment was representative of the 
entire state. Other Iowa men went into this service through 
conscription or volunteered, and all served with credit to them- 
selves and to the state. 

In the present World War which is an all-out war Iowa has 
to this date furnished 176,128 men and women for service. Of 
these, 71,034 were inducted and 105,084 have voluntarily enlisted. 
They are now serving in all parts of the world and units have 
been identified in Africa and in the Southwest Pacific and other 
points. From the reports we are now getting the Thirty-fourth 
Division, which includes the Iowa National Guard, has been 
engaged in the Tunisia fight in North Africa. 

In all of this service Iowa has exceeded other states in its 
proportion of men and women in the service as to population. 
Hours could be put in extolling the bravery and relating the 
services that have been performed by the men and women from 
this state. It is sufficient to say that based upon the past history 
of Iowa as it is related to a military task that that task has been 
and will continue to be well and honorably performed. 

Our present military task is not accomplished. The war has 
yet to be won. The president has named this an all-out war. 
The prime minister of Great Britain, Winston Churchill, has said: 
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“This will be a war of blood, sweat and tears.” There is no spot 
on the face of this globe that is not within the theater of operations. 
However, at this moment the ground forces of the warring nations 
are operating on foreign soil. Let us keep them there so that 
the worst ravages of the war will not come to our continent. 

This is a war in which the services of men and women are 
needed not only for the armed forces but are also needed for the 
production of the materials of war and the foodstuff needed for 
our armies and our allies. We have seen that in each succeeding 
war the weapons used in battle have been so improved that 
it requires more men to support and supply those men who serve 
on the firing line. Because of this we are all engaged in this 
conflict. 

This brings serious problems before us which must be solved 
both at the state level and at the federal level. The responsibility 
for conduct of the war is at the federal level. In this our respon- 
sibility as a state is to support the federal action. We should 
do this in such a manner that will not destroy our responsibility 
to the people of the state at the state level. 

The American way is the way of liberty, justice and freedom. 
It is founded upon the constitution of the states and that of the 
United States. It is a dual form of government in which both 
participate. Each constitution defines those functions to be per- 
formed by each part of the whole government. 

The American way as established by our forefathers is a way 
of peace and not as a way of war. War is the unusual thing 
contemplated in the organization of our government both state 
and national. 

Of necessity when our country is called upon to defend itself 
against a common enemy certain of our peacetime activities and 
certain of our individual rights and privileges must be suspended 
until victory shall come. We must give full aid and support 
to the commander of our armed forces, the president of the United 
States. All that we have and all that we can do must be made 
available to be used against the common enemy. However, this 
can be done in a manner that when victory is won we will not 
have destroyed either part of our dual government or the American 
way of life. 

Abram P. Staples, attorney general of the state of Virginia, 
as president of the American Association of Attorneys General 
of the United States in his address to this association expressed 
his view as to the functions of both state and federal government 
in both peace and war. With these views I agree. He said: 
“Let me, at the outset, make it clear that I neither advocate nor 
approve any action by the states during the time the nation is 
at war which would in any manner impede or obstruct the national 
government in its successful prosecution. On the contrary, it 
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is my belief that unless our dual system of government can be 
made to function successfully in waging war it ought not to 
survive. And if it bogs down and cannot meet this supreme 
test we may be sure it will not survive.” 

Again he said: “It is essential that the state governments func- 
tien efficiently at all times, but especially is this true in time 
af war. As said by President Roosevelt in his second inaugural 
address as governor of New York: ‘When states become indifferent 
to their duties, the natural tendency is for the national government 
te grasp for more power.’ ” 

Again he states: “But while I advocate this acquiescence and 
cooperation in the free exercise of federal powers appropriate 
te the conduct of the war, at the same time I believe the attor- 
meys general should openly and firmly emphasize the fact that 
the field of normal state powers yields to no other federal power 
except that to wage war. We must ever be conscious of the 
fact that once the congress has exercised the war power in a 
normal state field, it will be reluctant to recognize when peace 
comes, that it must relinquish that field.” 

Again he states: “This tendency of congress to expand its own 
legislative sphere is not an- unusual human trait. It is quite 
common.” 

Again he states: “If the regulatory powers of the state legis- 
atures in local matters are to survive, it is absolutely essential 
that the states take planned, concerted action to prevent their 
destruction. This they have never done.” 

I also wish to quote from statements made by Elizabeth Bran- 
ieis, the daughter of the former justice of the supreme court 
of the United States, in an address published in the “Survey 
Graphic” in December, 1942, on the subject of “Centralization 
and Democracy.” Among other things she said: “Most important 
of all, we must preserve the states because they are indispensable 
to a democratic system of government. We dare not transfer 
too many functions of government to Washington for fear of 
destroying the roots of democracy without which the whole tree 
will wither and die. This is far more than a figure of speech. 
For after all, what is a democratic system of government? Uni- 
versal suffrage is not enough; not even when coupled with pro- 
tection to civil and political liberty. Democratic government 
means government by the people, not just on election day, but 
all the year round. It requires real participation in government 
by private citizens.” 

In conclusion she states: “Democracy is not merely a form of 
government. It is a faith. In this country we believe profoundly 
that government by the people, though it will never be perfect, 
is better than any other form of government. But faith alone 
is not enough. To maintain democratic government, we must 
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take care to preserve and develop arrangements by which private 
citizens can function effectively in the government process. That 
means above all, keeping as much government as possible ‘back 
home’ in the forty-eight states where private citizens live.” 


Since the beginning of our governments, both state and federal, 
there has not been a session of the legislative body of either that 
has not transferred from the people some of the rights and func- 
tions that were reserved to them by both state and federal con- 
stitutions. As the prophet of old said: “Let us render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things 
that are God’s;” we say: “Let us render unto the federal gov- 
ernment the things that are federal, and retain in the states the 
things that are state.” 


About a decade ago when our state and nation was struck 
with the depression there was a tendency on the part of many 
states to abdicate to the federal government, to surrender their 
responsibilities for the welfare of their people to Uncle Sam. It 
seemed the easy way out. Too many were willing to sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. As stated in the Brandeis’ 
address this was one of the first steps in the destruction of our 
dual form of government. 

Let us remember that the welfare, happiness and prosperity of 
the people of our state is first our responsibility and is our first 
responsibility. Let us meet that responsibility and let us solve 
its problems. Let us guard the rights of our citizens against 
the encroachments of the federal government, and let us not in 
performing the military task now before us and in saving our 
country from our enemies who would destroy liberty, freedom and 
justice lose “The American Way.” 


OUR PRODUCTION JOB 


PRESIDENT Scott: “An integral part of the gigantic 
task that lies before us is that of supplying our own 
Armed Forces around the world. But, not only that, is 
that of also aiding of all our allies. The next speaker 
this afternoon, a former speaker of the house of this 
assembly and at this time President of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, is one abundantly able to tell us 
something of the task of supplies, and I have the very 
great pleasure of presenting to you the Honorable Francis 
Johnson, who will speak on the subject of ‘Our Produc- 
tion Job’.” 
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Mr. Johnson addressed the assembly as follows: 


This is an unusual privilege for one who used to be a member 
of this body, and I have to confess very humbly that I approach 
it with the same shaking of the knees and quivering of the voice 
that I did on the first day that I sat in the southeast corner of 
this Assembly Hall some twenty years ago. I feel also in a pe- 
culiar position, and yet it is one that I think the farmers of 
Iowa have gotten used to in the last several years, in that I 
am preceded and followed by a member of the legal profession. 
Since World War I the farmers have found themselves in about 
this position. First, we go to the lawyers to draw the deed and 
the mortgage, and then a little later we go back to another 
lawyer during the foreclosure proceedings to help us get out 
of the predicament that the first lawyer got us into. And so 
this is not unfamiliar territory for me, a farmer, to be in on the 
present occasion. However, that is not addressing myself to this 
particular subject which was assigned to me today, that of “Our 
Production Job.” 


Colonel Stanley has very ably presented the job that Iowa is 
faced with from the military standpoint, and Iowa is going to 
make a contribution comparable to all the other sister states 
in that respect in the winning of this war we are now faced with. 
But in so far as agriculture and the production of food is con- 
cerned Iowa has a very different, a very much larger job than 
do our sister agricultural states. 


It is not any wonder, if you look at Iowa today, that the pioneers 
who came to this state in those early days should cast rather 
covetous eyes in this direction. But let us remember that those 
pioneers had not had the experience and did not know the un- 
fathomable possibilities of this state agriculturally. When they 
pioneered this section Iowa was not as inviting those days as 
it is now. In fact it has been a real job to pioneer, for those 
men and women to go out and do the things that have been nec- 
essary to make Iowa as productive as it is today and to discover 
the fact that underneath the prairie grass that covered this 
state there lay at least twenty-five per cent of the most pro- 
ductive of the Grade A land that all of the forty-eight states in 
these United States would eventually possess. That is Iowa’s 
heritage today, and we have been able to bring it up to a point 
of almost maximum capacity production in so far as crops are 
concerned. Of course the weather favored us last year. In 1942 


we exceeded all previous production records that even Iowa has 
been able to attain in the past. 


Farmers are not sure that they are going to be able to repeat 
that showing in 1948. Yet they are expecting, I am sure, in 
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spite of the handicaps that we are faced with, to do their very 
best to get that job done. 

Just to give you some insight into the size of the job I would 
like to quote a few figures on what is being asked of us. In 1942 
we were asked to produce 3,625,000 hogs over 1941. We were 
asked to produce some 25 million dozen more eggs than we did 
in 1941, some 360 million pounds more milk than in 1941, and 
to slaughter some 213,000 more head of cattle, and to increase 
our acreage of soybeans, in order to increase this supply of fats 
and oils which are so necessary to win the war, by some 801,000 
acres, without doing so at the expense of corn production and 
other necessary food and feed production. That job was not 
accomplished in every respect, and yet I have to say we did 
achieve some wonderful records. 

But the thing we are interested in now is what are we going 
to be able to do in 1943. Everyone who is schooled in military 
tactics and support knows that an army cannot do as it did back 
in the days of the Civil War and the Revolutionary War and 
some of those which preceded that, and that is forage for its 
food as it conquered a country. We just don’t do things that way 
any more. So it is up to the farmers of this nation to not only 
support that army of ours but to support the supporting civilian 
population and perhaps contribute in a degree, a large degree, to 
the support of the military forces and the civilians of our Allies, 
because without them probably we cannot win this war alone. 
I think that is generally conceded. And so we do have a real job 
facing us for 1943. 

I am just going to quote a few more figures of what is 
expected of us in that respect so that maybe we can get some 
idea of the size of the job. As far as corn is concerned we are 
going to be expected to produce more of that, because corn is 
one of the daily essentials to the production of livestock. These 
oil crops, such as flaxseed, soybeans, and so forth, we are again 
expected to make tremendous increases. 

I wish you could have been with me last Monday when I inter- 
viewed the AAA committeeman from my own township in respect 
to my own farm, when I was asked to increase my own soybean 
crop by 200 per cent. Well, I thought I had been raising a 
respectable acreage up to that time. But that gives you some 
idea of the adjustments that farmers in this state are going to 
be asked or expected to make in order to meet some of these goals. 

We are going to be expected to increase the farrowing of pigs 
this spring fifteen per cent, or 115 per cent of 1942, and next 
fall by twenty per cent, or 120 per cent of 1942. I was just 
checking over some of these figures on total hog population and 
expected production in order to meet this job before I left the 
office this forenoon, and I discovered a rather interesting thing, 
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that if you come near achieving the goal in hogs for 1943 that 
has been set out for us that every man, woman and child who is 
recognized as a citizen, as a resident of this state, by the last 
census, will have to produce on an average of from nine to ten 
hogs next year—every citizen, man, woman and child, produce 
on an average of ten. When you divide that by the number of 
farmers in the state—first by the number of people living on 
farms, and then divide the number living on farms by the num- 
ber of heads of families, you will realize that this state is going 
to produce a very sizeable amount of hogs if Iowa is to achieve 
this goal. 

We have learned a lot in the last few years how to do this job 
out of the experience of these pioneers. I think it would be useless 
for me to spend my time here simply elaborating on the size of 
this job, if I did not say something about how it is going to be 
done. I have enough respect for not only the philosophy but the 
inherent natural ability of Iowa farmers to believe that this 
kind of a job, while it does have to be planned, it does have to be 
programmed, still the desire to do it is the only thing that will 
accomplish it, and therefore that it must be done on very much 
of a voluntary basis with the proper kind of incentive and the 
proper furnishing of equipment and help in order to do those 
jobs. Therein lies at least two of the problems that confront 
the Iowa farmer in 1943—equipment and help. 

And yet the Iowa farmer is not just going to be particular 
about the hours that he puts in nor too particular about the pay 
that he receives for getting that job done, because after all he 
is a part of his democracy, his state and his nation above all other 
things, and recognizes that he has as much responsibility as an 
individual to see that that job is done as anyone, whether that 
other individual be in the army or be in the supporting civilian 
population. 

Some of the newspaper boys asked me before I came up this 
afternoon if I did not intend to talk about parity. Somehow or 
other they connect that phrase with the head of the farm organ- 
ization as well as with the members. Well now, after all parity 
is not a thing that gets things done. Parity is simply a measure 
of whether the man is fairly compensated for doing the job after 
it is done. So I think parity as such has no particular connection 
with the subject which I am discussing here this afternoon. I 
know it is one that is being talked about in congress, it is being 
talked about by the farmers, it is being talked about by 
every group over the nation; but after all it is not the important 
thing, because after all parity prices may not be the kind of 
prices that will pay for the job of getting production in agriculture 
any more than good prices or poor prices are responsible for the 
lack of getting a production job done in industry or in the army. 
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So let’s not try to measure this thing in terms of that kind. After 
all price incentives probably have to be used, because it does cost 
something to do this job, and the greater you crowd your pro- 
duction beyond your capacity the higher the cost of production 
is bound to be. Industry has found that out. Agriculture knows 
it fully as well. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that I have probably said about as 
much, and consumed about as much time on this program on 
this particular subject, as I need to. May I simply say in closing 
that we are convinced that while this production job is going to 
be best achieved on a voluntary basis, that the farmers of this 
state and all of the other states who are going to be responsible 
for doing this job can better achieve it if, like the army, they 
organize their forces and put the men who are most able to do 
certain things in those places where they best fit. And that 
is our philosophy, and on that basis I am sure that agriculture 
in Iowa is going to render its full share of support towards the 
winning of this war and the preservation of this democracy. 


FIFTY LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS FOR IOWA 


PRESIDENT ScoTT: “As we are centering our thought 
as a people upon the tremendous task that lies ahead of 
us, and that is well, perhaps as a state, we should pause 
in that contemplation for awhile this afternoon and 
look back in retrospect over the period of nearly one 
hundred years we have existed as a state and take some 
thought of the road over which we have traveled for 
nearly a century of time. The next speaker this after- 
noon is a man well known to all of us, a former Justice 
of the Supreme court of Iowa, and one who has played 
a very conspicuous role in the affairs of the state for 
a long period of years. I have great pleasure at this 
time to present to you Judge Frederic F. Faville, who 
will speak to the subject “Fifty Legislative Sessions for 
Towa.” 


Judge Faville spoke to the assembly as follows: 


I want to tell you a story that is a legend. More than a hun- 
dred years ago, more than four hundred years ago the legend says, 
a little band of aborigines floated down a magnificent river in 
their little canoes, and they stopped, climbed a high bank, looked 
over the beautiful prairie panorama with its carpet of many 
colored flowers, saw the murmuring forests and the laughing, 
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rippling rills, and they cried out “Ioway, Ioway,” which, being 
interpreted means “This is the land.” 

Now whether that legend be true or not the fact remains that 
of all the discovered land of the globe lying in one single tract 
or body, nowhere, not even in the fertile valley of the Nile, is 
there exceeded the fertility of the matchless soil of this state 
lying here in the heart of the continent and washed, guarded 
and girdled by the two great rivers of the Republic. 

So we come here today at the high pinnacle of Iowa fortune 
to visit together for a few moments about this state and what 
it has been. It was originally a part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
Then it became a territory, annexed at one time to Missouri, 
at another to Michigan, at another one to Wisconsin, and for 
thirteen years it had no home at all. It was just left “out in 
the cold.” But, as has been said to you this afternoon, about 
1838 the territory was formed. I want to read to you, and I 
know that is excusable on this occasion, from my father’s geo- 
graphy which he studied in a New England school in 1839. And 
this is what he learned then: 

“If we glance an eye over this immense region, connected by 
navigable rivers—if we regard the fertility of the soil, the variety 
of productions, and if we combine those advantages offered by 
nature, with the moral energy of the free and active people who are 
spreading their increasing millions over its surface—what a 
brilliant prospect opens upon us through the darkness of future 
time! We see arts, science, industry, virtue and social happiness 
already increasing in that region beyond what the wildest fancy 
would have dared to hope, thirty or forty years ago.” 

Think of the prophecy. Today we can come here and see this 
very thing. As a foundation of what I want to say to you, I 
am going to make a request. When we adjourn this meeting 
and go into the rotunda, I want you to all pause long enough 
to look at Blashfield’s matchless picture, for I think no matter 
how it may be interpreted, yet after all it portrays marvelously 
the essentials that founded this State. There is the old pioneer, 
marching along by the covered wagon with his gun, his sweet- 
faced wife holding her babe on her lap. But the significant thing 
is that four angels fly ahead of this pioneer coming into Iowa, 
and they are the angels, I think, that founded this great State— 
the angels of industry, of education, of religious freedom and of 
law. Without them the fertility of our soil would be for naught. 
We are at the head of literacy in the United States. There are 
peoples that have learned to look to us because we have conceived 
the essential fundamentals of a new government. 

I was asked to talk to you about the legislation that has happened 
in the last nearly one hundred years. The first state legislature 
in Iowa was elected on October 26, 1846. It convened November 
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30, 1846, and you may be surprised to know that Iowa was not 
admitted to the Union, formally, until December 28, 1846. But 
the legislature was so anxious to get to work and get something 
done that they were not only elected but they actually convened 
before that state was admitted to the Union. 


What kind of a land did they come into? There was not a con- 
veyance in Iowa except the ox carts and the wagons, which were 
as old a means of transportation as Abraham when he tended his 
sheep on the Judean hills. The telegraph had just been invented. 
There was no telephone. No one was so insane as to think of 
the possibility of a radio or an automobile. There was not a safety 
match. The sewing machine was not invented until after that. 
No one dreamed of the possibility of a kodak. There was not a 
typewriter. Photography had just been discovered. No one was 
crazy enough to think of an airplane except “Darius Green and 
his flying machine.” The idea of a submarine was impossible. 
The x-ray was never dreamed of. The reaper had just been in- 
vented. There were no paved roads. There was no barbed wire. 
There were no tractors. There was no rubber for teeth. There 
was no harvester. There was no electric light, and nobody had 
yet dreamed of the blessed thing, the Iowa primary. 

One of the first important things that legislature had to do 
was to deal with the counties. They only had twenty-seven 
counties in Iowa at that time, and they were kept rather busy 
changing the names of the counties. May I tell you some of 
them? I wonder if you know what your own actually was. At 
that time we had a Bancroft county, or shortly afterwards. We 
had one called Buncombe. They say that they called it Buncombe 
because it was away up in northwestern Iowa, and it never would 
amount to anything. There was Belknap—a name we heard of 
in the Civil War. Did you know there was a Cook county in 
Iowa? Chicago stole it away from us. There was a Fox, a 
Grimes, a Kiskekosh. They had a bad time trying to spoil that 
beautiful name an Indian name—Kiskekosh. There was a Risely, 
a Slaughter, a Wahkaw, a Yell, and a Crocker, all of which they 
changed in due time. 

One of the first things that legislature did was to adopt a 
school law and put Iowa on record in favor of the belief of Ben- 
jamin Franklin that an educated people never will go wrong 
permanently. 

One of the very first acts they passed was one to authorize 
the governor to select all the salt springs in the state of Iowa. 
I have hunted diligently and failed to find where he ever made 
any report that he discovered any. Some politicians have made 
a discovery of salt creeks, but as far as salt springs were concerned, 


we had none. 
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One of the very first things they did was to authorize the con- 
struction of canals, because there were no railroads, no roads, and 
the need was to get transportation of some kind. 

But they were magnificent and generous. They gave the gover- 
nor a salary of $2,000, the secretary of state $1,000, the auditor 
" $1,200, and the judges of the supreme court $2,000 apiece. 

Now since that time, from the first session of the legislature 
of Iowa to today there have been just 3,759 members of both 
Houses, just a little under 4,000 men, and a few women, members 
of the legislature that have helped make the laws for this great 
state. We have had, including the present one, twenty-nine 
governors. We have had seventy-one judges of the supreme 
court of Iowa. We have furnished twelve cabinet members from 
this state and three others who were born in Iowa who were ap- 
pointed to the cabinet from other states. We have now furnished 
two justices of the supreme court of the United States; and we 
have also from Iowa given to the nation a man whom I regard 
as the greatest international statesman in the world, Herbert 
Hoover. 

Colonel Stanley has told you about what Iowa has done in 
the Civil War and in the other wars. I want to tell you a story, 
if I may, that I had from the lips of the man who was a little 
stripling of a boy nineteen years of age during the Civil War. 
He carried the colors of his company, those colors now preserved 
in a case in this State House. 

One spring morning his Iowa company with others was in a 
battle on the side of a mountain in Tennessee. The fog and the 
‘mist of the morning hung over them. They had orders to march 
up through the fog and mist into the sunshine and then halt and 
reform their lines. And this boy carried the colors, and they 
started up through the fog and mist, and they went above it 
into the bright sunlight, and the enemy, who was entrenched on 
the brow of the hill, began firing at them. These Iowa boys 
forgot all about the military command of the colonel. They were 
being shot at by the enemy. And this boy carried his flag on 
ahead. He hid behind a tree. He crouched behind a projecting 
rock. He got behind a big stump, but he went forward, and at 


last he made a run for it and planted his flag down in the very 
face of the enemy. 


His captain shouted to him through the noise and the turmoil, 
“Sergeant, don’t be rash. Bring that flag back to the men.” 
And the little Irishman, standing with his flag, said, “Captain, 
the flag stays here. Bring your men up to the flag.” 

And he kept that flag there, that flag, and our flag of “equal 
rights for all and special privileges for none.” We have planted 
them by the blood and the brains and the courage of the great 
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people of Iowa. We have planted them under the eternal and 
everlasting stars of God Almighty, and no power on earth shall 
ever take them down. 

I was going to say something to you about the productivity of 
Iowa, but Mr. Johnson has said it much more ably than I possibly 
could. I want to bring this thought to you. What we need in 
Iowa is a revival of these traditions and a firm resolve to continue 
the same things as the basic and fundamental principles of our 
civilization that these pioneers of America years ago laid down for 
this great State. Someone has very wisely said, “Of all that is 
good Iowa affords the best,” and that is true. At this hour of 
a nation’s crisis, what an inspiration it is that from these assembly 
halls, from this body of men, we can send out word to the Nation 
that in this great cause, we are true to the foundation principles 
upon which this State was established. 

I know that you will join with me in your thoughts, if not with 
your lips, in the sentiment of the poet: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 


God bless America. 


PRESIDENT Scott: This concludes the formal program 
for the afternoon. Speaking for the Pioneer Lawmakers’ 
Association, we congratulate the Fiftieth General As- 
sembly upon the work which you have done to this date, 
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and we indulge in the hope and have the conviction that 
when you have finished your duties and have returned 
to your homes that you shall have your reward in the 
consciousness of a work well done. We thank you for 
all the courtesies that you have extended to us this day, 
and we bid you farewell until the next session two years 
hence. 

On motion by Representative Te Paske of Sioux, the 
Joint Convention was dissolved. 


PIONEER ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 1943-45 


‘The new officers of the Iowa Pioneer Lawmakers 
Association for the 1943-1945 period as selected are: 


President............ Israel A. Smith, Independence, Mo. 
Vice=President.5. 3 John M. Rankin, Keokuk 
Secretary .c. ae Emory H. English, Des Moines 
DISTRICT VICE PRESIDENTS 
pst ee oe hn ae J. M. Brockway, Muscatine 
CC ONC ees eee ne C. F. Clark, Cedar Rapids 
PSS eres trae OCs) ae ae Carl W. Reed, Cresco 
FR OUP EH a2 ete ver ee Frank J. Shane, Ottumwa 
FOUL Ge: en ete sen yt ee ae Ed. M. Smith, Winterset 
EXE ates ee ae eee W. W. Goodykoontz, Boone 
STENTS) 11101 lees ate eer oa Geo. W. VanCamp, Greenfield 
LEvTT a 0 ¢ RiPae een mas eit To C. E. Narey, Spirit Lake 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Tsrgel 7A OMmith ss © ee eee Independence, Mo. 
John Mo Rankin. "3 =e eee Keokuk 
Emory Ho Rnglish sous oe eee Des Moines 
Geo. S- Tits... 2.2 Bee ee Muscatine 
PS. VanAlstine: 2 ee ee Gilmore City 
Ray-PS Scott.c.2 te eee ee Marshalltown 
Fred H. Hunter:222 0 2220 2s ee Des Moines 


REGRETS FROM ABSENT MEMBERS 


Restrictions upon travel, pressure from unusual con- 
ditions incident to the war effort, illness and many other 
valid reasons expressed in letters replying to notice of 
the date of the meeting reached the association secretary 
from members unable to attend, indicating both interest 
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in the sessions and affection for those attending to 
whom greetings are extended, some of which are quoted: 


C. A. Kennedy, (80 R), Montrose: “Because of ill health that 
has held me at home all winter will not be able to attend, much 
as I would desire to. Extend personal regards.” 

William Carden, (29 R), Winfield: “Sorry I cannot be with you, 
but March ist business prevents. It would have been a real 
pleasure to have been with my former friends of the legislature. 
Best wishes to all those present for a happy reunion.” 

Karl M. LeCompte, (37 S), Washington, D. C.: “The invitation 
brought to me many happy memories. I have intended for many 
years to. attend one of these gatherings. It doesn’t seem very 
long to me when I was in the legislature and the Pioneers met 
with us. I thought they looked like old, old men—but probably 
the majority were not any older than I am now. Twenty years 
bring about many changes.” 

Geo. A. Wilson, (42 S), Washington, D. C.: “I regret exceedingly 
that it will not be possible for me to attend. I would like very 
much to see my many good friends who will be there.” 

Claude R. Porter, (26 R), Washington, D. C.: “Regret that 
work on the Commission, together with conditions of travel make 
it impossible for me to attend, although if I am spared, I do want 
to attend an early meeting. I am wondering if you have any 
members antedating my service. I was a member of the Twenty- 
sixth General Assembly which convened in January 1896. I was 
the youngest member then and regret to say now that I am con- 
siderably older.” 

Guy M. Gillette, (35 S), Washington, D. C.: “While my good 
wishes will be with the gathering, my presence there is out of 
the question, much to my regrets.” 

H. M. Havner, (Atty. Gen. 717), Des Moines: “A district court 
hearing at Newton will prevent my being in attendance. I am 
sure it will be an interesting program, and in addition there is 
the pleasure of meeting one’s old friends.” 

Frank A. O’Connor, (33 R), Dubuque: “Absence of gas and 
other appointments makes it impossible for me to be present. 
Would enjoy seeing many of the old friends.” 

Justin Barry, (35 R), Cherokee: “Impossible for me to attend. 
Should enjoy greatly the opportunity to meet many old-time friends 
again.” 

E. K. Winne, (29 S), Laurens: “Planned for sure to be present 
this year but shortage of help in our bank has made it impos- 
sible.” 

W. F. Craig, (35 R), Champaign, IIl.: “Names on the program 
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bring back pleasant memories of days gone by, and I thoroughly 
appreciate that I am eligible for membership.” 

B. W. Newberry, (30 S), Strawberry Point: “I would surely like 
to attend, but will be unable to do so. In looking over the list 
of the present officers of the association I find that I served with 
nearly all of them—all good worthy men. It is a great pleasure 
to have been associated with them. I extend greetings to all.” 


L. W. Powers, (38 R), Omaha, Neb.: “Could not arrange to 
attend this time. .I hope to attend the next meeting.” 


Thos. A. Way, (28R), Glendale, Cal.: “Some kind friend told you 
how to reach me by mail. I am grateful indeed to receive the 
invitation. Many of the names on the program are well known 
to me. I am pleased to send my regards.” 


Burton E. Sweet, (28R), Waverly: “I would have been a great 
pleasure to me to be able to meet with my many old friends.” 


Wm. G. Kerr, (28 R), Azusa, Cal.: “The Pioneer Lawmakers of 
Iowa have done their part man for man in making Iowa what it 
is today. All deserve praise. Many thanks for favors received.” 

John H. Darrah, (31 R), Kansas City: “Absence in person cannot 
prevent me from being present in spirit—nor can it impede or 
obstruct the processes of imagination, or the powers of memory 
from functioning. I note among the official personnel the names 
of many intimate and highly esteemed old friends. To those in 
particular I send personal greetings of remembrance, and to all 
members present I extend my warm and sincere felicitations for 
a happy reunion and success of the meeting.” 

John T. Moffit, (28 S), Tipton: “Sorry I cannot attend.” 

Rube McFerren, (86 R), Webster City: “Notice of the meeting 
brings back old memories. It has been twenty-five years since 
I was in the House. Then I thought I would never grow old. I 
have changed my mind, although I am feeling fine. Aside from 
George Groves and Frank Lund, of Webster City, I do not recall 
any others from this county eligible to membership.” 

Gardner Cowles, (28 R), Des Moines: “It so happens that I am 
due to meet an engagement out of the city on the date of the 
Pioneers meeting, and I cannot be with you.” 

J. O. Kasa, (24 R), Wallingford: “If H. T. Saberson, now at 
Des Moines, still is living, we two are the only members yet living, 
as far as I know, from the Twenty-fourth General Assembly, 
1892. I will be 84 years young on June 8 next. I was a young 
chap when down there fifty-one years ago, and still very active. 
I represented three counties in my district. Greetings to my 
friends.” 


L. R. Bingham, (35 R), Los Angeles: “Sorry, but too many miles 
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intervene. A heart-warming and satisfactory time for all more 
fortunately situated.” 


Lyman L. Bybee, (34 R), Knoxville: “Regret that it will not be 
possible for me to be present.” 


H. A. Darting, (89 S), Glenwood: “Regret much that I cannot 
attend our meeting this time.” 


Harry C. White, (84 R), Vinton: “For business reasons I will 
not be able to be present. I am very sorry.” 

Fred Larrabee, (83 S), Clermont: “I cannot attend the Iowa 
Lawmakers Association meeting this year.” 


C. F. Clark, (88 R), Cedar Rapids: “Regret very much that I 
will not be able to attend this year.” 

Lee O. Wolfe, (39 R), Titonka: “I regret that it is impossible 
for me to attend the meeting.” 

J. E. Jamison, (35 R), Burlington: “Do not expect me at the 
meeting. Sorry to be absent.” 


R. G. Clark, (27 R), Des Moines: “Sorry to miss this year’s 
meeting. You have a fine program. My family thinks it would 
be unwise for me to attempt the trip during the cold weather and 
I guess they are right.” 


W. W. Goodykoontz, (33 R), Boone: “Hardly think it possible 
to be with you this year. Sorry to miss out and hope you have a 
good meeting in every way.” 

Joe R. Frailey, (36 S), Fort Madison: “Tried to arrange my 
matters so that I could be in attendance at the Pioneer Law- 
makers meeting. However, I could not. Very much wanted to ~ 
attend this reunion, but it was impossible.” 

Geo. E. Roberts (St. Ptr. 83), New York City: “Thank you for 
the notice and invitation. I was elected State Printer by the 
Nineteenth G. A., but my term of service did not begin until 
after the new capitol was occupied. I remember John A. Storey 
from Adair county. I always thought highly of him. I knew 
the VanAlstine family, northwest from Fort Dodge, from early 
days—a fine family. I knew Charles Aldrich, a highly intelligent 
man. He was in the Nineteenth G. A. and voted for me. He did 
a great service to the state. The Historical Department is a 
real monument to him and he foresaw that it would be. Of course 
I knew B. F. Gue, Governor Carroll and R. G. Clark, and prac- 
tically all of the list of past presidents of the Pioneer Lawmakers 
down to and including Emory English, excepting John T. Clarkson, 
whom I knew of. I recall B. F. Clayton, and have him as from 
Pottawattamie.” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


GOVERNORS REVIVE REGIONAL ISSUE 


The trail blazed by Gov. Bourke B. Hickenlooper in 
calling a conference of twelve mid-western governors, 
which convened at the Iowa capital early in March, has 
since been followed by action of state executives in other 
sections of the country. Under Governor Hickenlooper’s 
leadership the conference at Des Moines considered prin- 
cipally the restrictions on manufacture of farm machin- 
ery, the scarcity of farm help occasioned by the draft 
boards sweeping young men from the farms, the im- 
pending food shortage, and other kindred matters of 
pressing importance to the people of their states. Al- 
though the Iowa meeting was a fore-runner of those 
later held in other regions, the conference here avoided 
touching upon partisan topics in their pronouncements. 
The plight of the midwestern farmer in loss of his man 
power and inadequate allotment of farm machinery, 
both of which were necessary to insure production of 
the increased crop required of him in the war emergency, 
had first place in all deliberations. 

The conference in Des Moines was attended by eight 
governors of states of the midland region, namely: 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa; Henry F. Schricker, In- 
diana; Dwight H. Green, Illinois; Harry F. Kelly, Mich- 
igan; Dwight Griswold, Nebraska; Merrill Q. Sharpe, 
South Dakota; John W. Bricker, Ohio; Forrest S. Donnell, 
Missouri. Others present were Henry Holt, Lieutenant 
governor of North Dakota; State Senator C. I. Moyer, 
Kansas; and Ed Thye, Lieutenant governor, Minnesota. 

Herbert Hoover, former president, was present by 
invitation and spoke on the food problem, and on the 
same occasion spoke to the joint convention of the Iowa 
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general assembly where he was introduced “Iowa’s most 
distinguished native son.” He drew from his own ex- 
tensive experience as an administrator, lessons relative 
to food production and distribution and the importance 
of food in the post-war settlement of world problems. 

Later in March seven western governors met in Salt 
Lake City and after preliminary discussion of topics 
pressing in that section for solution, arranged for an- 
other meeting in San Francisco with five additional gov- 
ernors of other western states. Then in April, nine 
governors of adjacent states met in Chicago with sim- 
ilar motive. But, with political significance, perhaps, 
a conference of governors and other representatives of 
numerous southeastern states met in Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida. All followed the lead if not the pattern of the first 
meeting and ostensibly at least considered subjects pe- 
culiar to the region of those assembled and of present 
interest to those participating. While the subject an- 
nounced for consideration by the southeastern executives 
was the south’s perennial freight problem, actually in 
the meeting resentment of national administration ac- 
tivities in local fields quickly became the all absorbing 
topic discussed. 

The executive of our neighboring state of Nebraska, 
Gov. Dwight Griswold, spoke vigorously to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in direct criticism of 
what he characterized as “the enforced strip-tease of 
state authority,” while fully acknowledging the authority 
and validity of general basic Federal systems of social 
security, agricultural advancement and similar broad 
national aims in so far as they detract nothing from 
state and local responsibilities and authority. 

Undoubtedly regional consciousness lurks in the back- 
ground and quickened realization that home control of 
important functions of government and economic neces- 
sity is rapidly slipping away impels this movement of 
states. There has become vocal a desire to supervise 
at home the local phases of pressing problems, for now 
comes New York with creation of a State War Council. 
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Early in 1943 the Iowa General Assembly conferred 
added wartime powers upon the Hawkeye executive 
somewhat broad in character. Already in New York 
through its new War Council, of which Gov. Thos. E. 
Dewey is chairman, the state announces its responsibility 
for the enforcement of price ceilings through the state 
courts and other means at its command. This action 
is based upon the assumption that Federal control of 
prices has bogged down and is proving ineffective. 
Unmistakably there is gathering a storm of protest 
and resistance against the encroachment of Federal en- 
tering of the realm of activities considered as reserved 
to the states. The pressing of the “poll tax’”’ abolishment 
bill in congress, aside from actual merits of the pro- 
posed legislation, brings forward the issue of where 
Federal authority should end and that of the states 
begin. While the initial conference of midwestern gov- 
ernors avoided public discussion or pronouncement upon 
other than the immediate problems of their section, 
those participating were surcharged with the same re- 
sentment that occasioned expression by others over the 
ignoring of state governments by the Federal bureaus 
and other agencies. Out of this situation appears an 
almost spontaneous upheaval in the state governments 
in a wide-spread demand that congress recognize the 
rightful limitations of Federal activities, as again evi- 
denced at the meeting of governors at Columbus, Ohio. 


OVER A CENTURY OF IOWA WEATHER 

United States army officers at frontier posts in the 
Hawkeye state were making scientific recordings of Iowa 
weather for the weather bureau as early as 1824, ac- 
cording to Dr. John H. Haefner of the State University 
at Iowa City, disclosing that Iowa weather has been made 
“of record” for nearly 120 years. 

The first fully equipped weather bureau station in the 
state was set up at Davenport in 1872; followed by others 
at Keokuk and Dubuque in 1873; Des Moines in 1887, 
and Sioux City in 1889.—Nevada Evening Journal. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


JUDSON CHURCHILL WELLIVER, newspaper man and publicist, born 
at Aledo, IIl., died in Philadelphia, April 14, 1943, at the age of 72; 
son of Morrison Welliver, educated at Cornell College; married to 
Jane Hutchins, daughter of Dr. E. R. Hutchins of Des Moines; 
survived by two daughters and two sons; reared at Fort Dodge and 
graduated from Cornell College, his entire life was devoted to news- 
paper work and publicity. He commenced with the Fort Dodge 
Messenger under Geo. E. Roberts, was with the Sioux City Journal 
under Geo. D. Perkins, associated with John C. Kelley on the Sioux 
City Tribune, and on the Des Moines Leader with Strauss & Daw- 
son. He was later with the Washington, D. C. Times, then had 
charge of the London office of the New York Sun. 

Mr. Welliver was in close and confidential relations with Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge, and was sent to Europe by President 
Theodore Roosevelt to report on waterways and railroads. He be- 
came an assistant to the president of the Pullman Company and in 
his later years was in charge of publicity for the Sun Oil Company. 

Mr. Welliver was an unsually versatile and brilliant newspaper 
writer, whether in the news field or on editorial direction. He was 
in Sioux City at the time of its great expansion and temporary 
collapse from 1890 on, and came to the capital city of Iowa to take 
a hand in the reform movement of 1900 and later that had great 
influence in securing for Iowa better government. As a young re- 
porter he was most prolific and of untiring energy. In his later 
years, in Des Moines and in the east, he was always in the fore- 
front of every activity of real public interest. It is no secret that 
while at the national capital he prepared many state papers. His 
great literary ability was fully recognized by those in high position 
and by his associates of the press. 


StopparD LANE, minister and community worker, born at Union- 
ville, Conn., July 2, 1887, died May 16, 1943) at Des Moines, Iowa; 
graduated from high school at Mount Vernon, N. Y. in 1905 and 
from Amherst college in 1909, receiving his master’s degree in 1910, 
also from Amherst. In 1934 he returned to receive a doctor of di- 
vinity degree. He attended Hartford Theological seminary, from 
which he received a bachelor of divinity degree in 1913. He studied 
at the University of Berlin, but left Germany shortly after the out- 
break of World War I in August 1914. Dr. Lane’s first pastorate 
was in Brooklyn, N. Y., and his second at Bogota, N. J. He served 
in the army ambulance corps, becoming a sergeant and driver at- 
tached to the French army in France, from June 8, 1917 to April 8, 
1919. He was decorated with the Croix de Guerre for dangerous 
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and continuous service at Ouchy la Ville in 1918, and his unit was 
twice cited by French General Petain. 

Dr. Lane was married to Anna Hepburn on Oct. 26, 1915, who 
died a year after their marriage. On June 22, 1920 he was married 
to Estella Hitchcock. In 1922 he entered the pastorate of the First 
Congregational church at Manchester, N. H., remaining there seven 
years, coming to Plymouth Congregational church in Des Moines 
on Oct. 10, 1929, and had been its pastor almost fourteen years. He 
has been a forceful man in many groups dealing with public affairs, 
international relations, race questions and education. He was a 
director of the Grinnell Institute of International relations, and 
filled many positions of community responsibility. In his church 
he had been a moderator of the Iowa Congregational and Christian 
conference, a member of the church’s council for social action and 
commission on inter-church relations. 


HeNrRY HowArRD TEDFORD, newspaper man and public official, 
born in Tipton, Ind., May 30, 1870, died at his home in Mount Ayr, 
Iowa, May 80, 1943; a son of James H. and Elizabeth Rowan Ted- 
ford. As a boy of nine years he came to Iowa, the father becoming 
pastor of the United Presbyterian church at Mount Ayr, later en- 
tering the newspaper business as editor of the Ringgold Record, to 
which position the son later succeeded him. He attended school at 
Monmouth college, at Monmouth, Ill.; married to Regina Vale, of 
Bonaparte, Iowa, June 4, 1902, and since resided at Mount Ayr; a 
member of the United Presbyterian church. 


As a young man he succeeded his father as private secretary to 
the late Col. W. P. Hepburn, representative in congress from the 
old Eighth district and during the winter of 1839 he also served as 
secretary to K. M. LeCompte, representative in the present Fifth 
district. On July 1, 1924 he became postmaster at Mount Ayr and 
served until his commission expired June 30, 1936. From 1900 to 
1906 he served Iowa as state binder. During the later years of his 
life Mr. Tedford was in the real estate business and continued his 
interest and activity in polities. 


FRANK BISHARD, printer and publisher, born July 22, 1871, died 
April 27, 1943 at Des Moines, Iowa; son of M. H. Bishard, who 
founded Plain Talk at Des Moines in 1868; succeeding their father 
he with his brothers Porte and John owned and continuously pub- 
lished the paper as Bishard Brothers since the father’s death; 


married Elizabeth Allen and resided in Des Moines his entire 
life. 
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Mrs. MARGARET BLAKEMORE HICKENLOOPER, mother of Gov. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, born in 1872 at the farm home in the vicin- 
ity of Blockton, Taylor county, Iowa, died May 16, 1948 at Des 
Moines, Iowa; daughter of Wyatt D. and Mary Flick Blakemore, 
pioneer residents of Taylor county. Her mother was also born in 
Taylor county and her father purchased land in that county where 
he settled following his civil war service, later serving in the Iowa 
General Assembly. Mrs. Hickenlooper was a charter student of 
the former Highland Park Normal college in Des Moines and 
taught school five years in her home county. She married Nathan 
O. Hickenlooper in 1895, born on a neighboring farm. They 
resided in Blockton, Mr. Hickenlooper engaging in general mer- 
chandising and at one time served as postmaster. The governor, 
their only child, was born in 1896. For a time they resided in 
Des Moines leaving Blockton in 1916. The senior Hickenlooper 
went overseas with the Y. M. C. A. during World War I, he and 
his son, in army service in France, having a reunion overseas. 
During that period Mrs. Hickenlooper remained in Des Moines 
as an active Red Cross worker. They returned to Blockton to 
the farm home after the close of the war. 


WILLIAM Emory MILLER, lawyer and former district judge, 
born at Davenport, Iowa, July 30, 1868, died at Des Moines, 
May 16, 1948; son of Dr. Emory Miller, a minister, and a nephew 
of the late Justice William E. Miller of the Iowa Supreme Court; 
graduated from the State University law school at Iowa City in 
1891; entered the practice of law in Taylor county, Iowa; was 
county attorney four years in and 1904 was appointed judge 
of the Third judicial district, serving to the close of that year. 
He was married to Folie Barnett in 1893. They moved to Des 
Moines in 1908. Judge Miller was a republican and gained a 
high position in the Des Moines bar until his retirement from 
the general practice several years ago. 


MICHAEL PaTRIcK CONWAY, former state commerce commis- 
sioner, born on a Cass county, Iowa, farm March 22, 1877, died 
in Des Moines, June 6, 1943; was in the railway service a number 
of years, and the family moved from Anita to Atlantic when he 
entered the real estate brokerage business which he followed 
many years. He was a leading western Iowa democrat and was 
elected as railroad commissioner, assuming office in January 
1933. The name of that body was later changed to commerce 
commission, and he continued a member until 1941. In 1936 
he was the Iowa member on the three-state board representing 


the Interstate Commerce commission. 
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Hersert A. Yourz, minister, educator and author, born in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1868, died in Springfield, Massachusetts, April 
5, 1943. He graduated from Simpson college, Indianola, and 
received Ph. D. and D. D. degrees from Boston university. He 
held pastorates in Middlefield, Massachusetts, Providence, Rhode 
Island and elsewhere. He studied for a time in Germany and 
taught at McGill University and at Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology. He rose to eminence as a student of theology, and 
wrote several books of note on religious philosophy. 


Ro.tto F. HuRLBURT, pioneer Iowa minister and author, born 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1860, died in Hollywood, California, May 
16, 1943. He received bachelor of arts and master of arts degrees 
from Cornell college, Mount Vernon, Ia., and served as a member 
of its board of trustees for many years. His doctor of philosophy 
degree was received from Boston University. He served as a 
Methodist minister in Iowa for fifty years, removing to Cali- 
fornia seven years ago. A former district superintendent of the 
Davenport district of the Methodist church, he had served the 
following Iowa pastorates: Mount Vernon, Cedar Falls, Burlington, 
Iowa City, Hampton, Waterloo, Toledo and Marshalltown. He 
was the author of a number of books. 


FRANK S. SMITH, dean of the Story county Medical Associa- 
tion, and for over a half century an active physician and surgeon 
in Nevada, Iowa, died at his home in Nevada, May 18, 1948. 
Born in Venango county, Penn., July 81, 1858, he was nearing 
his ninetieth birthday anniversary. He removed to Nevada from 
Elbron, in Tama county, on March 4, 1885. During his long, 
active practice of medicine he ministered as family physician 
in a wide territory. A brother, Judge W. A. Smith, resides at 
Dubuque, now a justice of the Iowa Supreme court. 
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